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The Poet’s Cradle. 


HE eyes of the nations have long turned to Stratford- 
on-Avon, the birthplace of William Shakespeare. 
Assuredly, a genius such as his is the possession of the 
whole world, not of 

one land alone. But 

yet, England and 

America, the two 

great people bound 

together by the leash 

of a common lan- 

guage, may well 

claim the deepest 

‘ and most loving in- 

terest in his life and 

work. How deep, 

how wide - spread, 

how loving is this 





interest, was perhaps 

hardly realised until 

a sacrilegious hand 

was raised to try 

and pluck the laurel- 

‘ wreath from _ that 

broad and _ noble 

brow, big with 

thought, and to take 

from the quiet town that sleeps within the arm of the Avon 
its glorious birthright. One we love seems to grow doubly 
precious when assailed by calumny, or threatened by mis- 
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fortune; and we who live in “Shakespeare Land” have 


oe seas 


* Hee". vetiascaus: stately of a deepened interest, a quickened 


— “towards, these scenes for ever associated with the 


La a1 ard fosingg days ; sof the greatest poet and dramatist the 


“world, has exek seen. 

Bi thas oitéa: Heed a point of dispute whether Stratford-on- 
Avon and its beautiful surroundings are seen to greater advan- 
tage in spring orin autumn. In this short sketch I mean to 
take its early summer aspect; to depict those delicious days of 
awakening, when the thrushes sing madly in New Place 
Gardens, when the rooks in the tall trees beside our beautiful 
church cannot contain their joy, and are never tired talking of it, 
and the chiff-chaff, swinging upside down upon the branches, 
makes all the sun-bright air glad with the sweet insistence of 
the only two notes he has. 

Let us then in our “mind’s eye” pay a visit to this sleepy 
little town of Stratford-upon-Avon, in all the brightness of its 
summertide beauty. Sleepy it is, there can be no denying that + 
the very way in which the train crawls from one small station to 
another as you approach it prepares you for that. True, the 
town wakes into a sort of spasmodic life on market-day ; a life 
of street-stalls, country-folk in holiday attire, and farmers, much 
begaitered, gathered in groups, discussing the price of corn; 
but as arule it is what may be called a quiet and somewhat 
old-world place, and has a certain restfulness about it that is 
not without charm. At the ancient Guild Chapel, from whose 
massive porch the most delicious medieval devils pull wide 
mouths at the passers-by, the curfew rings nightly all the winter 
through; and the same bell awakens the inhabitants at 6 a.m., 
ringing out first the number of the day of the month—a curious, 
and, for anything I can hear, an exceedingly rare custom. The 
inside of the chancel-roof of the old chapel is one vast beehive; 
and on a still summer’s evening we may hear the low soft hum- 
hum of the busy little creatures; while at certain seasons of the 
year the outside pavement is strewn with dead and dying 
“drones,” slain by their indignant and more industrious 
brethren. What stored-up sweetness that old roof may contain 
no man knoweth! 

But we will now set about our visit to the spot that may well 
be termed “ The Poet’s Cradle,” in less desultory fashion. The 
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first objects that attract your attention on nearing Stratford-on- 
Avon are what look like cowled monks of tall and majestic 
aspect, which are in reality the hooded chimneys of Messrs. 
Flower and Son’s brewery, a place of business that gives employ- 
ment to more than two hundred hands, and adds much to the 
financial prosperity of the town. It is the senior partner in this 
well-known firm, Mr. Charles Flower, of Avon Bank, to whom 
Stratford-on-Avon is indebted for so many munificent gifts—the 
Memorial Theatre, the Bancroft Gardens, now nearing com- 
pletion, and last, but not least, an enlightened, generous, and 
unfailing encouragement of art, literature, and education, and 
a complete identifying of himself with the progress and interests 
of the town that gave the poet birth. High Street, the leading 
thoroughfare of Stratford-on-Avon (indeed, what provincial town 
could possibly be complete without a “High Street”’ ?), strikes 
the visitor at once from its great breadth, and its air of cleanly 
brightness. Much of this pleasant aspect may be credited to a 
custom on the part of many of the leading inhabitants ot 
adorning the facades and balconies of the houses with flowering 
plants, which bloom freely all the summer through in the placid 
and genial climate of this sheltered nook of the Midlands. It 
would seem indeed—so plentiful are these towering groups of 
blossoms—as though the little town, knowing herself to be a 
“town among towns,” adorns herself accordingly, determined 
to look her best in the eyes of an observant world! 

One of the most tastefully adorned houses in High Street is the 
hostelrie called “The Shakespeare,” where the traveller is sure of 
courtesy and attention, and where, by a quaint and graceful fancy, 
each room is called after one of Shakespeare’s plays. On a 
blustering day, with a bitter north-easter careering round 
corners, what can be more delightful than to find yourself snugly 
housed in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’? Or, if you had 
lost your luggage, and failed to find the letters you expected 
awaiting you, what more consoling than to find yourself in an 
oak-panelled chamber, yclept “ All’s well that ends well” ? 

Up to the Market-cross, and turn down to the left, and then 
you come to “The Birthplace.” Mark the loving egotism of 
the Stratfordian, who speaks thus of ¢#e birthplace, as though 
there were no other birthplace worth speaking of upon the round 
world! And, after an interview with the Misses Chattaway, the 
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custodians of this birthplace, it does not say much for you if you 
are not seriously inclined to the same creed. Devotion begets 
devotion, belief, faith ; and so entire is the faith and the devotion 
of these dear “ancient gentlewomen” that the most lukewarm 
lover of the bard of Avon who enters the humble portal of that 
low oak doorway, can nevermore emerge other than an ardent 
disciple of the same. I remember once reading in a paper on 
the nomenclature of Charles Dickens’s characters, that a certain 
name fitted a certain character “like a skin.” Well, the name 
of Chattaway fits these gentlewomen in the same fashion; for 
the even tenor of their pleasant chatter runs on like some 
murmuring stream, and you are quickly made to feel that con- 
stant repetition has not bred indifference. Across the garden,,. 
where all flowers mentioned in Shakespeare’s plays are found, 
is a neat little cottage, where these gentle custodians dwell. 
Here you may look out through the latticed window on the 
rosemary, that is ‘“‘for remembrance”; the pansy, “ that’s for 
thoughts” ; the fennel and the columbine, and the “ herb-grace 
o’ Sundays,” the daisy and the violets, that “withered all” 
when poor Ophelia’s father died. 

The treasures contained in the museum attached to the 
Birthplace would take a whole paper to themselves, did I try 
to describe them; suffice to say that the early and invaluable 
editions of the poet’s works, with their wonderful quaint spelling, 
are to me more attractive than all the rest. The portrait of 
Shakespeare, long concealed, and at length presented to the 
Birthplace by an ancestor of Mr. Thomas Hunt (now town- 
clerk of Stratford), is also interesting. Indeed, every object 
in the museum has an intense interest, and during a residence 
of more than three years at Stratford-on-Avon, I have, at 
every repeated visit to this collection, found some new food 
for thought. Once more making for the Market-cross, the 
visitor may now pass down the whole length of High Street, 
noticing some quaint old buildings here and there, with wonderful 
oak beams and carvings, also many interesting mementos of 
Shakespeare-land in the shop-windows, notably in the one called 
The Five Gables, where a large collection of beautiful views, 
photographs, and coloured sketches are to be seen, among them 
delicate specimens of painting upon china by a clever local artist, 
Mr. Quartermain. The church, Ann Hathaway’s cottage, 
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the old Guild Chapel, and other views are exceedingly pretty 
thus painted. At the end of High Street comes New Place 
Gardens, deeply interesting as containing the foundations and 
ground-plan, but, alas! nothing more, of the house where 
William Shakespeare died. A certain divine—may his name 
perish from off the face of the earth !—wearied by the number of 
persons who came to view the house, then occupied by himself, 
in a fit of frenzy had the sacred block razed to the ground. It 
is said that he ultimately departed under the shadow of the 
night, having completed his act of vandalism to his heart’s con- 
tent. In these days, when the cult of Shakespeare has reached 
an intensity unknown in that day, he might have thought him- 
self lucky had he escaped with a whole skin. 

The old well in these gardens is interesting as being the one 
in use in Shakespeare’s time, and the water is peculiarly clear and 
pleasant to the taste. It is “clothed upon” with a perfect gar- 
ment of ivy, and, indeed, looks a veritable Jack-in-the-Green. 
At the corner opposite New Place Gardens stands the ancient 
Guild Chapel, of which mention has already been made. There 
are many points of interest connected with it; one especially in 
the probability that Shakespeare often worshipped within its 
walls, happen with Ann Hathaway by his side; and that the 
line in “ Twelfth Night,” “ Cross-gartered . . . like a pedant that 
keeps school in a church,” refers to the fact of the schools hard 
by having been under repair, and the then headmaster having 
held his classes in the nave of the Guild Chapel. The walls of 
this ancient edifice are now, alas! covered with whitewash; but 
beneath this envious veil are many wonderful and interesting 
fresco-paintings, depicting among other things the “legend of 
the Holy Cross.” It is proposed one day to try and recover 
these paintings, as well as to open out the roof of the chancel 
(the oldest part of the building), and so restore the lines of the 
chancel arch, now much defaced; but until the restoration of 
the parish church—the burial-place of Shakespeare—is com- 
plete, it would be useless to enter upon any new work of the 
kind. 

Passing the Guild Chapel you come to King Edward VI.’s 
Schools, from whose old “ Latin” room the desk of the boy-poet 
has been taken to form part of the Museum at the Birthplace— 
a scarcely justifiable municipal appropriation, one would think, 
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and a great loss to the old school which so many hundred 
people visit in the course of the year, and which might well 
have been spared the centre-point of its attractions. It is 
no uncommon event for an American visitor to ask for an ivy- 
leaf from these venerable walls, or even an old book to take 
across sea, and show to “young America” as a thing that came 
from ‘ Shakespeare’s school.” 

The illustration here given shows the room from which the 
desk was taken, and gives a good idea of the wonderful deep, 
open roof. Most massive are the oak beams that cross this roof, 
and in the Council Chamber—now used as the classical room— 





THE OLD ‘‘ LATIN” SCHOOLROOM, 1482, IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE’S DESK STOOD. 


two rooms off, is a grand carved oak table, black with age, but 
of what date I have not been able to learn. In this same 
Council Chamber the roof has of late been opened out, and two 
very interesting mural paintings brought to light. These 
evidently represent the blending of the two roses of York and 
Lancaster, and must date back to 1486. 

Entering the school from below, you pass through the old 
Guild Hall, a place of intense interest to the student and lover 
of Shakespeare, since here the ardent-minded boy must have 
seen his first dramatic performance—in other words, here was 
first kindled that divine fire that ever after burned with so steady 
and exquisite a radiance—a radiance which has shone through 
all the centuries, and will shine on and on, as long as human 
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hearts shall beat and human eyes shall read the perfect counter- 
feit of human passions—the cunningly told tale of life’s drama 
in its every aspect—in the plays of William Shakespeare. 
I have not called this paper “ The Poet’s Cradle” without a firm 
conviction that in many senses Stratford-on-Avon deserves such 
a title. But you must /ve in its surroundings to realise how 
thoroughly the plays are saturated with its associations. I may 
even say that, to read the sylvan portions of the plays “ere, is 
to feel that you are reading them with the afpropriate scenery ! 
Not only then was the poet himself cradled in that lowly house 
in Henley Street, but his marvellous mind was cradled ’midst 
these scenes of tranquil beauty that surrounded his native place. 
His genius was cherished and fostered by all the sweet influences, 
—by the beauty of the stilly-flowing river—the solemn majesty 
of the church, whose graveyard-wall is washed by the softly 
sobbing water, and in whose tall trees those black-robed 
choristers, the rooks, chant evermore. How well can we 
imagine the dreamy-eyed child, wandering among the quiet 
homes of those who “rest in God,” watching the river as it 
passed, and listening to the subdued sound of the music from 
within the sacred fane—the voices of praise and prayer that 
seemed to suit so well so fair an aspect of God’s beauteous 
world! Such thoughts have often come to me as I have lin- 
gered in the churchyard by the river, where “ Dear child” lies 
sleeping ; often and often have I tried to imagine how, in that 
restful and sacred spot, the voices of Nature must have spoken 
to that gifted boy—spoken maybe in a language hardly “under- 
standed” of himself, but still containing the germ of the great- 
ness yet to come—a greatness such as few, if any, of earth’s 
children have ever attained to! For, when the time of fruition 
came—when the pen was taken up in earnest—then those 
influences and memories that had cradled thought in early years 
had done their work: depicting the terrible scene of Juliet’s en- 
tombment, the poet must have recalled things seen and uncon- 
sciously noted at the time, as he peered with fearsome eyes into 
the old charnel-house of Trinity Church, and as he told of the 
“fair Ophelia” sinking, flower-crowned and jubilant, beneath 
the placid river, visions of some beauteous “reach” of the 
Avon—some spot where the blue veronica kissed the water as it 
passed, bending down as it were to meet Ophelia’s reckless 
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hand, and be set in her garland of death—will have risen before 
his “mind’s eye,” and been lovingly dwelt upon. 

As he wrote the pretty jangle of the song so familiar to each 
and all of us, may not his thoughts have run thus: “I knowa 
bank whereon the wild thyme grows . . . down by Borden 
Hill; and when the gold of the cowslip and the purple of the 
violet mingle with the green, and the sunlight glints across 
them all—what a fair bank is that to see . . .”? 

Thus was his young mind rocked in a cradle of sweet thoughts 
and tender fancies; and this sweet store of thoughts in riper 
years came back to him, and so was given to us, and to those 
that shall come after us, moulded into things immortal. So, 
it seems to me, the Old Guild Hall—where the power, the pathos, 
the passion of dramatic art must have been first borne in upon 
him, when with bated breath and eager eyes he watched the 
Earl of Worcester’s players go through their allotted task of 
“counterfeit presentment ’’—may well be called the birthplace 
and the cradle of his soul :— 


Our Stratford holds full many a shrine, 
Which for thy sake we love, 
Oh! bright-eyed boy of glance divine— 
We love them all, for all are thine ; 
But every shrine above— 


Worthiest this battered hall, I wis, 
To be the pilgrim’s goal : 
The old home of thy father is 
The birthplace of thy body—this 
The birthplace of thy soul! 


Passing on from the Schools, and along a row of most ancient 
and venerable Alms Houses, we reach the turn of the road 
into what is called Old Town, and find ourselves face to face 
with Trinity Church in all its pure majestic beauty. Throughout 
all England there can be few fairer sylvan sights than the 
avenue of limes that leads from the churchyard gate to the 
porch of the sacred edifice. ,In spring time especially this 
avenue is seen in its most lovely aspect, arch upon arch of 
delicate green tracery rising from the pillar-like boles of the 
serried trees—a grand cathedral aisle of God’s own framing. 

Let us in fancy take our way along the pathway 
chequered with the fluttering leaf-shadows from the boughs that 
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meet overhead. The sunshine filters through this weft of leaves, 
shadow and sunshine making a tesselated pavement for our feet. 
There is our old friend the chiff-chaff, as usual head downwards 
amid the boughs, singing, or rather chanting madly in his wild 
delight that summer is coming again; to our left are the 
clamorous rooks in their high homes, and there too we catch 
the gleam of the sun-bright river, washing the walls of God’s 
acre. Once in the porch all is very still. There is a repose and 
harmony about the colouring of the church that charms and 
solemnises us. The unsightly galleries are gone: the light 
streams down in subdued yet uninterrupted radiance from the 
rows of tall, narrow-arched windows on either side. We pass 
through the chancel arch, through which gleams the altar cross 
and flowers; and then between us and them, just beyond the 
rail that hedges round the Sanctuary, is a plain stone slab, with 
quaint lettering. : 
We stand by Shakespeare’s grave. 


* * * * * * 


This seems to bring me naturally to the end of my wanderings. 
It seems as if anything further must partake of the nature of 
an anti-climax ; for, to the true lover of the poet who was cradled 
and buried in Stratford-on-Avon, that first moment beside 
Shakespeare’s grave is fraught with an emotion never to be 
forgotten. 

Through “storied windows richly dight” the soft June sun- 
shine casts its mellowed radiance on his last resting-place. In 
the still silence of that holy place, all the sounds of the outer 
world are hushed and solemnised to our ears; even the very 
tumult of our thoughts, touched by some spell of loving reve- 
rence, dies to a silence more eloquent than any words. 


; BERTHA LAFFAN. 
Stratford-on-Avon, June, 1888. 


TREE? 
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On Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 


Shrew,” 


AS PLAYED AT THE GAIETY THEATRE BY MR. AUGUSTUS 
DALY’S COMPANY. 


“| T is a great pity that, in representing this play upon the 

stage, most managers should have done their best to 
degrade Shakespeare’s work, and to exclude carefully from the 
comedy all the refinement with which he had so characteristically 
endowed it. Let us hope that some one will be found, ere long, 
with courage enough to follow the footsteps of Planché and 
Webster. The absence of scenery is not an essential point, and 
there is no reason why, with proper accessories, and, above all, 
a good cast, this neglected comedy of Shakespeare should not 
again be revived with success in something like the form which 
the author himself gave it.” It was thus that, writing early in 
1885, I concluded my Introduction to “The Taming of the 
Shrew” in the Henry Irving Shakespeare, and I confess I did 
not feel much confidence that the hope expressed in the last 
paragraph would be fulfilled in my lifetime; but when, at the 
beginning of this year, the second volume containing this play 
was preparing for publication, I had the pleasure of substi- 
tuting for the last paragraph the one that now concludes the 
Introduction (Vol. II., p. 254). Mr. Daly’s version was first pro- 
duced January 18, 1887, at his own theatre in New York, and its 
one hundredth consecutive representation took place on April 13 
of the same year, which was celebrated by the printing of a 
memorial edition, with an introduction by that most eloquent of 
all Transatlantic critics, Mr. William Winter. The success 
which has attended Mr. Daly’s production of “The Taming of 
the Shrew” at the Gaiety Theatre has been very gratifying to 
all concerned; more especially as, owing to this comedy only 
being known by the wretched mutilated version concocted by 
Garrick, it has never been looked upon with much respect, but 
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has rather been regarded as a useful farce with which to fill up 
the bill and, as the phrase goes, to play the people out. No 
doubt much of the success of this production is owing to the 
excellent acting of Miss Rehan and Mr. Drew in the two prin- 
cipal characters ; but, after making full allowance for the fasci- 
nation which Miss Rehan’s wonderfully spirited rendering of 
Katharine exercises over her audience, and the scarcely less 
spirited way in which she is seconded by Petruchio, we must, in 
fairness to the company, confess that, with one or two excep- 
tions, all show that they believe in the worth of the work they 
are doing, and that the wisdom of aiming at a complete ensemble 
in the cast of a play is, in this revival, again proved. I mention, 
advisedly, as an important point, the belief of the actor in the 
work of his author ; for many instances have occurred, in the last 
ten or fifteen years, of plays which were considered strong and 
interesting plays by an earlier race of playgoers, failing on their 
revival, simply because the actors and actresses made it too 
manifest that they had not the slightest appreciation of the 
words they were speaking, or of the sentiment they were 
endeavouring to portray. This is not the case with Mr. Daly’s 
company; they do not seem to be stopping at every point to ask 
themselves, in a languid way, whether all this sort of thing is 
not old-fashioned. No; they throw themselves heart and soul 
into their work, the consequence being that the play drags in 
very few places. 

Having said thus much to show that I fully recognised the 
excellence of this production of “ The Taming of the Shrew,” on 
the whole, it may be as well to point out a few blemishes, most 
of which can be easily remedied. In the Induction I think that 
some of the by-play of the Page, when impersonating My Lord 
Sly’s lady, is out of place. There was just a tendency, here and 
there, to the old pantomime business of kicking up his legs in 
an unwomanly fashion ; whereas it appears to me to have been 
the author’s intention that the fun should consist in the some- 


what exaggerated version of a fine lady’s airs which the Page 
gives ; and the more dignity the sham wife assumes, the more 
striking is the incongruity of the situation, as far as Sly is con- 
cerned. Most of the critics have pointed out that Mr. Gilbert’s 
Sly, though it may be very amusing, is not Sly the Tinker. 
Perhaps it is rather too vivacious, and has what we may call too 
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much of a “southern character” about it. Phelps, we know, 
used to exhaust his countenance of every gleam of intelligence 
when he played this part ; but the stolidity which sat easily on 
Phelps might sit very uneasily on Mr. W. Gilbert. If once we can 
admit that his view of the character is not a misleading one, I 
must confess that his gipsy-like tinker was, to me, very amusing. 
I doubt whether, after all, the extreme stupidity of Sly is quite 
consistent with the words put into his mouth. He quotes 
Hieronimo (Ind. I., 9, 10) in the original: “Go by, Jeronimy ; 
go to thy cold bed, and warm thee;” and he calls himself 
“‘Christophero Sly ”’ (Ind. II., 5), which is scarcely the form he 
would have given to his Christian name, had he been the stolid 
boozy type of clown which some critics seem to think he should 
have been. Certainly Mr. Gilbert’s Sly was rather lively for a 
person drunk with the “ smallest ale ;”” but we must remember 
that the “smallest ale” of those days may have been a great 
deal less small than what we now call strong ale. The whole 
idea of the Induction, and of a play within a play is repugnant 
to the tastes of the present day; and, indeed, in Shakespeare’s 
own time this device was almost smothered with ridicule by 
Beaumont and Fletcher in their “Knight of the Burning 
Pestle.” 

It is a very difficult question to decide whether the Induction 
should be retained when the comedy is represented with proper 
scenery and appointments, for directly the real play commences 
the audience cannot help feeling that My Lord Sly and his 
supposed lady, sitting on the stage in sight of the audience, are 
very much out of place ; therefore Mr. Daly is quite right to get 
rid of them as soon as possible, for the actor, who represents 
Christopher Sly, has no choice between interrupting the course 
of the play proper by the introduction of comic business, and 
sitting still as a mere spectator; in which latter case the reason 
for his occupying the place which he does is not very apparent 
to the audience. When the comedy is represented as it is by 
Mr. Daly’s company, I must confess that the omission of the 
Induction altogether would not be considered unpardonable ; 
especially as it would enable certain passages now omitted, but 
which are necessary to enable an audience properly to under- 
Stand the plot, to be restored to the text. 

The first omission to be noticed is in Act 1, Scene 1, of the 
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original play,—the whole act is played in one scene in Mr. 
Daly’s version,—where Lucentio explains to Biondello the 
reason for Tranio assuming his apparel. The following lines 
are omitted by Mr. Daly :— 
For in a quarrel, since I came ashore, 
I kill’d a man, and fear I was descried. 
(I. 1, 236, 237.) 

These two lines are very important ones, for they give an 
intelligible reason for master and servant changing clothes, 
which in Mr. Daly’s version is wanting. In the next act the 
scene in which Gremio and Tranio (passing himself off as 
Lucentio) vie with one another in bidding for the hand of 
Bianca, might be shortened ; and at the end of the act, the intro- 
duction of a portion of the last part of Act I. of “ Katharine 
and Petruchio,” from Garrick’s deformation of the comedy, is 
certainly not to be commended. There are some bad lines in 
Shakespeare’s play, but none so bad as some of these. It is 
doubtful whether the following, for instance, are meant for 
prose or verse :— 


Kartu. Is’t so? Then watch me well and see 
The scorned Katharine make her hushand stoop unto her lure, 
And hold her head as high, and be as proud, as e’er a wife in Padua. 


The lines in Garrick’s version are blank verse; these are not 


any kind of verse. The rhymed couplet which concludes this 
act— 

Katharine shall tame this haggard ; or if she fails, 

Shall tie her tongue up, and pare down her nails— 


is from the first act of Garrick’s farce, and I think it would 
have been better left where Mr. Daly found it. In Act III. there 
is a piece of bad construction in the original, which is certainly 
not overcome in Mr. Daly’s version. Petruchio enters late for 
the wedding, and goes off in a hurry to the church ; Tranio and 
Lucentio are left on the scene, Baptista having gone out to follow 
Petruchio; then, after twenty-one lines of dialogue between 
Tranio and Lucentio in the original—cut down to fourteen in 
Mr. Daly’s version—Gremio re-enters, and gives a description of 
all that has taken place in the church. Now here was an oppor- 
tunity for the modern adapter to improve the construction of 
Shakespeare's comedy. If the scene had closed in after 
Baptista’s exit, and a front scene representing the street near 
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the church had been introduced, the dialogue between Tranio 
and Lucentio could have taken place most naturally; and Gremio 
might have entered to them, and given his narrative of what took 
place in the church, without probability being violated to the ex- 
tent which it is in the original play, and in Mr. Daly’s version, by 
the audience being asked to believe that events, which occupied 
at least half an hour, took place in the space of about two 
minutes. The front scene might have ended with the sound of 
the music of the wedding party being heard; and the very 
effective scene which represents the interior of Baptista’s house 
might again be discovered with the wedding guests entering as 
they do now. It seems to me that this would be a very great 
improvement, if Mr. Daly would deign to adopt it. In Act IV. 
the means by which the Pedant is induced to personate Vin- 
centio, the father of Lucentio, are made sufficiently clear in the 
original. This scene Shakespeare took from Gascoigne’s Sup- 
poses ; as the scene is arranged in Mr. Daly’s version, part of 
Act IV., Scene 2, of the original, in which Tranio induces the 
Pedant by a plausible story to seek his own safety by assuming 
the character of Vincentio, is tacked on to part of Scene 4 of the 
same act; but the audience cannot understand why the Pedant 
assumes the character of Vincentio, as all that portion of Act IL., 
Scene 2, of the original play, essential to the explanation of this 
portion of the plot, is omitted. This strikes me as a grave 
defect, which might easily be remedied by the restoration of 
some portion of the original play. We now come to Scene 2 of 
Act IV. of Mr. Daly’s version, which is a combination of Act 
IV., Scenes 1, 3,.5, of the original. Grumio (Mr. Lewis) arrives 
at Petruchio’s country house, as in the original, and narrates 
with admirable spirit the misadventures which have occurred to 
his mistress on her journey; how she and her horse fell in a 
miry place, how she was “bemoiled,” how she waded through 
the dirt, &c., &c. After listening to this, the audience is con- 
siderably staggered by the entry of Katharine in a spotless 
dress, the same as she wore at her wedding, without a single 
trace of mud upon it! Now I cannot believe that Miss Rehan 
is so little of an artist as to be unwilling to appear in what 
might be an unbecoming toilet, when the text of her author 
imperatively demands it. Surely she might wear, at least, a 
muddy cloak over her dress ; for such a very gross inconsistency 
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is quite “apart from the purpose of playing.” The first and, 
perhaps, the meanest province of acting is to deceive the eye; 
but unless this very necessary portion of the art be well carried 
out, there is no hope of fulfilling the nobler objects of acting, to 
charm the intellect and to move the heart. This is not a ques- 
tion of deficient realism; it does not matter in the least to the 
audience whether the mud is only a little brown paint or not ; it 
is the question of there being no attempt on the part of the actor 
or actress to simulate that which the author carefully describes. 
It would not bea greater violation of dramatic propriety for Ophelia 
to sing one of her pathetic songs, as if she were a serio-comic 
artist courting the applause of an audience, than for Katharine 
to appear after Grumio’s speech with not a trace on her dress of 
all the muddy trouble she has gone through. The greater the 
perfection aimed at and, in a great measure, achieved in such a 
performance as that of Mr. Daly’s company of “ The Taming of 
the Shrew,” the more such an obvious artistic blunder jars upon 
one’s feelings. In the whole of this scene a great deal of the 
force of the original is sacrificed by the fusion of the three scenes 
into one. Modern playwrights think they have achieved a 
triumph of construction, when they have managed to put into one 
scene what the dramatist of the past would have put into three; 
but the more one sees of such triumphs of ingenious construc- 
tion, the more one doubts the superior merit of the modern 
author. We constantly see, nowadays, in what are, by courtesy, 
called comedies, most flagrant violations of probability made for 
the sake of avoiding a change of scene. As the mechanical 
improvements of our time have enabled the stage manager to 
effect an exchange of scene without the visible exhibition of 
stage carpenters, or the intrusion of footmen in plush breeches 
and silk stockings, it would be well if our dramatists would con- 
sider that unity of scene may be gained by the sacrifice of all 
dramatic probability. The entry of Vincentio, towards the end 
of Act IV., in Mr. Daly’s version, through the doorway of 
Petruchio’s house, for no reason whatever, is certainly a blot 
upon what is, in many respects, an admirable version of the 
comedy. Surely it would be less disrespect to the author to 
introduce here three or four explanatory lines, than to make him 
apparently guilty of so clumsy a contrivance. In the grand 
scene which ends the last act—the banqueting scene—the only 
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point to object to is the arrangement of the singers, which is 
rather too formal, and which, I think, might be improved. 
Having pointed out some of the few blemishes in this excellent 
production, I come now to the pleasanter task of praising the 
admirable acting of the principal characters. Miss Rehan’s 
acting has been described by some critics as “a revelation ;” 
and it may be doubted whether the part has ever been played 
with so much artistic effect. Of course the material with which 
Miss Rehan has to deal is much better than that to be found in 
Garrick’s poor adaptation; indeed, the only passage in which 
she seemed at all ill at ease was in the stucco-like addition 
tacked on to Act II., of which I have already spoken. From her 
first entry Miss Rehan threw herself, heart and soul, into the 
part. She looked, acted, and spoke like a woman whom it was 
worth while to tame; a splendid creature, whose shrewishness 
was the result of a haughty and contemptuous nature, filled 
with pride rather than with self-conceit, whose rage was a 
thundering storm, not one of those combinations of cold wind 
and drizzling rain which exasperate the traveller but do not 
awe him. It was plain that if a man could be found with the 
courage to break this woman’s haughty spirit, her obedience 
would be as fervid and loyal as her tyranny was now furious 
and fearless. In fact Miss Rehan presented a splendid type of 
that kind of woman who, if she only finds her master, makes 
the noblest of all wives; but, if linked to a weak and paltry 
nature, sinks into a hateful termagant only less contemptible 
than the victim of her ill-humour. Mr. Drew struck, with equal 
decision and clearness, the keynote of the character in his first 
scene with Katharine. He made it clear, from the beginning, 
that Petruchio was a gentleman; and he entered upon the 
struggle with the “curst” daughter of Baptista with a good- 
humour which one felt must be invincible. There was no vin- 
dictiveness in the rough measures he used to tame her. He 
seemed to look upon the combat as a skilful single-stick 
player would regard a bout with a worthy opponent, prepared 
to give and to take some hard hits, but quietly confident 
that in the end he will be the victor. Mr. Lewis’s Grumio 
showed that he had plenty of humour, and enough discretion to 
keep it within proper bounds. Mr. Otis Skinner, as Lucentio, 
was spirited, and spoke his lines intelligently and audibly. In 
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this latter respect some of his companions, whose conceptions 
of their parts were excellent, failed, whether from not being 
accustomed to the theatre in which they were speaking, or from 
having contracted in modern pieces the vicious habit of indis- 
tinctness. Mr. Charles Leclerq as Gremio did excellent 
service; Mr. Charles Fisher as Baptista looked and acted well, 
but was often inaudible; Mr. Frederick Bond played Tranio 
with spirit, but his dress, when personating his master, was 
ridiculously unlike that described by Vincentio (in Act V., 
Scene 1), when he recognises his son’s servant in his fine 
clothes. Anything meaner than Tranio’s attire could scarcely 
be conceived, though he was accused of wearing “a silken 
doublet, a velvet hose,” &c., &c. 

I do not see what other plays of Shakespeare would be likely 
to suit this clever company; but I believe that, if Mr. Daly 
choose to open up new ground, he might revive some of the 
comedies of other of the Elizabethan dramatists, which have 
long been banished from the stage, with great effect; but they 
would require to be edited, or rather adapted, very carefully. 


FRANK A. MARSHALL. 
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The French Stage in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


R. HAWKINS, the celebrated author of the Life of 
Edmund Kean ; an astute critic, an accurate historian, 
and for a long time the editor as well as the founder of THE 
THEATRE magazine, has once more laid us under a deep obli- 
gation to him. He has continued his patient research into 
French dramatic history, and brought the complete record 
down to the 18th century. As was the case with his former 
work, so now, we find no dull, dry-as-dust record of fact, no 
solemn and solid compilation of old documents, but a very 
entertaining book, written in a light and lively style, relieved 
by anecdotes and marked throughout with much common- 
sense. For the last quarter of a century there has been a 
growing interest in all that appertains to the French stage 
and French dramatic literature. About the year 1860 it was 
rank heresy to allude in theatrical circles to such an institution 
as the Comédie Frangaise, or the various productions at the 
theatres of Paris. Our dramatic authors stole the works of 
French dramatists, and our managers boycotted the French 
actors, save for a few short summer seasons managed by Mr. 
Mitchell at the. St. James’s Theatre. Gradually the prejudice 
broke down; visiting Paris to see a good play became a 
fashionable amusement, and it cannot be forgotten that within 
the short period we have mentioned London has been twice 
visited by the complete company of the Comédie Frangaise, 
who before that time “never played out of Paris” or deserted 
their historic home in the Rue Richelieu. Mr. Hawkins 
would be materially adding to the many favours he has 
bestowed on the lover of good theatrical books if he would 
now continue his story and bring it down to date. A book 
on the French stage of the 1gth century would be not the 
least interesting of this important series. We hope that our 
lively and instructive author can entertain the idea. 
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Mr. Hawkins starts with an account of the stage in Paris 
at the beginning of the period in question, when the drama 
had become the most important. department of literature, 
when “classical” tragedy was at the height of its popularity, 
when comedy occupied itself exclusively with the illustration of 
character, and when the Théatre Francais was in the twenty- 
first year of its eventful existence. First nights at this great 
playhouse are described as of literary, artistic, and social 
interest :— 


“Brilliant indeed was the appearance it presented on such occasions. 
Disposed in the form of a parallelogram, the sa//e was divided into five 
parts—amphithéatre, loges, loges hautes, loges du troisiéme rang, and parterre 
—and an audience collectively representative of all classes, from fine ladies 
and gentlemen down to the poorest of citizens, filled every available nook 
and corner therein. Particularly interesting was the sight of the pit, which 
extended to the orchestra itself, and which, though unprovided with seats 
or a sufficient gradient, used to be occupied by a throng miscellaneous 
enough to include men of letters, doctors, lawyers, artists, abbés, pro- 
fessors, students, artisans, shopkeepers, and what not. Near the stage, in 
a sort of enclosure, was the banc formidable—that is, a long form for the 
accommodation of the dramatists, news-letter writers, and other friends of 
the players. The author of a new piece was usually to be seen in a grated 
box on the third tier, at no great distance from the proscenium. Many an 
anxious look must have been directed from that box to the surging mass 
on the floor. The verdict of the pit was practically irreversible, however 
much the rest of the house might dissent therefrom. And it was easier 
to miss than to win the suffrages of this dread body of judges. While 
predisposed to applaud with the utmost warmth, they had been educated 
by a close acquaintance with the masterpieces of the French drama to the 
point of being extremely critical, were given to hiss a blunder in con- 
struction or detail with tremendous energy, and would treat the gravest 
performance as farce if a contretemps on the stage or an audible jest 
among themselves had once aroused a peal of merriment. It is surprising 
that so intelligent an audience should have tolerated one custom of the 
theatre. When, after three warning thumps behind the scenes, the dark 
green curtain rose for the performances, a mass of spectators were to be 
seen seated within a rail at each side of the stage—a swarm of dandies 
attired in all the colours of the rainbow, stretching themselves out with a 
languid air, tapping their jewelled snuff-boxes, toying with their wigs or 
cravats, or sword-hilts, and illustrating the nice conduct of a clouded cane 
On the injury thus done to dramatic illusion it is needless to expatiate. In 
tragedy, of course, the evil was set in the highest relief, as the scenery, 
which had the merits of artistic treatment, represented the interior of an 
ancient palace with some regard for archzeological accuracy. Less faithful 
to history were the cos'umes of the players; a Cleopatra would appear in 
the enormous hoops and powdered coiffure of the day, and the actors, 
adopting a sort of compromise in the matter, wore ca/cei over silk stockings, 
helmets over periwigs, and shoulder-belts over Roman tunics. Nor could 
the style of the acting be unreservedly commended. In all ways it was of 
the stage stagy, although Baron, following the precepts of Molitre, had 
given his impersonations the charm of natural truth down to the time of 
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his premature withdrawal from the theatre. For this stiltedness, however, 
the playgoers had some compensation in distinctness of utterance, the 
avoidance of rant, and the force of self-contained repose, with a tone of 
refinement pervading all in a very marked degree. Between eight and 
nine o’clock the representation ended amidst cheers or jeers; and the 
green-room, which was a nightly resort of the wit and fashion of the town, 
became the scene of a pleasantly informal reception by the players of not 
a few of those who had been among the audience that night.” 

Regarded as a whole, the French drama of the eighteenth 
century, while inferior in energy of creative genius to that of 
the seventeenth, is not without many claims to discriminating 
admiration, and is of special interest as showing the earliest 
movements towards the “romantic” school. The most pro- 
minent of the tragic poets was the universal Voltaire, who from 
the commencement to the end of his long career showed a 
stronger leaning to play-writing than to any other form of 
literature. Mr. Hawkins, if inclined to over-estimate rather 
than underrate his power in this way, allows that he féll short 
of Corneille and Racine in inspiration, but holds that he 
improved upon their example in breadth of treatment, vividness 
of colouring, force of description, the expression of generous. 
sentiments, and above all the production of theatrical effect ; 
and these qualities are particularly manifest in ‘ Brutus,” 
“‘ Zaire,” “ Alzire,” “‘ Mahomet,” and “ Mérope.” His acquaint- 
ance with the old English drama led him to hazard a few im- 
portant innovations. Faithful to the forms of classical tragedy, 
he mingled a refined realism with its elevated idealism, insisted 
upon a larger degree of pomp in all his accessories, and, rising 
superior to the excessive devotion so long paid at the theatre 
to the doings and myths of the ancients, went literally from 
China to Peru for backgrounds. His followers, the Laharpes, 
the Lemierres, and the Chéniers, did not fail to better the instruc- 
tion he conveyed. Modern history, from which he had been 
content to take only names, was ransacked for subjects of a 
dramatic nature. In the meantime the classical model had 
begun to lose its authority; an attack by Lamotte upon its 
cardinal principles was strengthened by a daily increasing 
knowledge of Shakspere, and we may fairly assume that the 
ynities and rhymed alexandrines would have been abandoned 
long before the century closed if Voltaire, holding them to be 
absolutely essential, had not arrested the reaction by exercising 
his wit and mockery in depreciation of the English poet. An 
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attempt to popularise domestic tragedy proved unsuccessful, as 
the atmosphere of courts was deemed necessary to the dignity 
of Melpomene; but the advance made towards an extension of 
the dramatic system must have been patent to all. As for 
comedy, it was marked by a richness and brilliancy which 
Moliére only could have surpassed. It boasted of such votaries 
as Regnard, Lesage, Destouches, Marivaux, Piron, Lachaussée, 
and Beaumarchais. For a time its aim was restricted to the 
amusing delineation of character, the most noteworthy essays 
in this way being the “ Légataire Universel,’”’ “‘ Turcaret,” the 
“‘Métromanie,” the “Glorieux,” and the “Méchant.” Before 
long, however, new varieties sprang up; Marivaux applied his 
peculiar skill to the portraiture of pure sentiment, Lachaussée 
allowed happy endings to be preceded by pathetic incidents, 
and Beaumarchais revived the old comedy of intrigue in the 
“Barbier de Séville” and the “Mariage de Figaro.” The 
strange history of the latter piece is fully related by Mr. 
Hawkins. We also meet with another compromise between 
the serious and the gay, the rather ponderous dvame, in which 
some of the social problems then agitating the national mind 
were virtually discussed. 

Equally striking was the progress made in the sister art of 
the stage. Mr. Hawkins has had the grateful task of dwelling 
on the achievements of players who won the highest attainable 
rank in their profession. ‘Baron, who is ordinarily remembered 
in connection with an earlier time, returned to the boards in his 
old age, but did much to uphold his traditional reputation as 
the modern Roscius. Mdlle. Lecouvreur threw a spell over the 
town by her beauty, her accomplishments, and a veritable genius 
for tragedy. Quinault-Dufresne rose to greatness in all scenes 
requiring pathos, tenderness, and energy of expression. Mdlle. 
Dangeville and Mdlle. Quinault were the most f/zguantes 
soubrettes and fine ladies. Mdlle. Dumesnil electrified her 
audience in parts of a more or less stern and commanding kind, 
even to the point of making people in the front row of the pit 
shrink back with something like terror as she swept down to the 
footlights. Mdlle. Clairon, the greatest of Phédres, created an 
impression which Diderot held to have been above all the 
resources of oratory. Lekain laboured under heavy disadvan- 
tages—a stunted figure, a harsh voice, a flat and round face— 
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but overcame them by the force of imagination, sensibility, and 
eloquence of facial expression. Molé was a well-graced and 
incisive fine gentleman; in Préville the theatre found a 
comedian of unrivalled force and versatility, and Mdlle. Contat 
amply justified the tribute she received when Beaumarchais 
asked her to be Suzanne in the “Mariage de Figaro.” The 
list concludes with Talma, who, if he fell short of Lekain in 
ardour and depth of feeling, must have vied with him in 
grandeur of conception and execution. It was reserved for this 
illustrious actor to crown a series of improvements which had 
been entered upon before he came into existence. Natural 
truth displaced the grandiose in deportment and declamation ; 
accuracy of costume in plays more or less historical was dili- 
gently studied, and a new sense of the importance of scenery as 
an aid to illusion showed itself at the theatres. 

Mr. Hawkins does not confine his attention to the literary 
and histrionic sides of his subject. On many matters of interest 
in connection with the Comédie Frangaise—the subsidy, the 
receipts, the expenditure, the division of profits, the value of 
each share, the distribution of characters, the payment of 
dramatists, and so forth—he gives us more or less information, 
his authorities in some cases being the unpublished records of 
the theatre. From the outset the company was under the con- 
trol of the Gentlemen of the Chamber, and the fetters riveted 
upon it were added to in 1703 by the appointment of a regular 
censorship. The custom of calling an author before the curtain 
originated in 1743, on the first night of “ Mérope.” Nothing 
could have been more injurious to theatrical illusion than the 
presence of spectators on the stage, but 1759 came before they 
were relegated to the front of the house. Lovers of short and 
striking stories should read the accounts given of the mysterious 
couplets, the adventures of Mdlle. de Livri, the outrage 
perpetrated upon Madame Favart by Marshal Saxe, and the fate 
of Baniéres, an eccentric soldier, who, at the height of a marked 
success on the stage, was dragged away to be shot as a deserter. 
Mr. Hawkins must be reproached with some grave sins in the 
way of omission. He has little to say of the Comédie Italienne, 
in which the Comédie Frangaise eventually found a formidable 
rival, and is content merely to indicate the existence of the 
Opéra, which could boast of possessing a Sophie Arnould. On 
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the other hand, he attaches due importance to the drama of the 
Foires St. Laurent and St. Germain, where genuine comic 
opera first appeared. Of the sparkling society which consti- 
tuted so marked a feature of the century, and in which Voltaire 
Was so conspicuous a figure, we get several glimpses. 

The Church of France never wavered in its old hostility to 
the stage. Players could neither marry, receive the communion, 
nor be interred with Christian rites. In one instance this perse- 
cution led “to very mournful consequences. The incident is 
connected with a performance at Toulouse of Lemierre’s 
“Veuve de Malabar.” 


‘Prosper Dussieux, a youthful, enthusiastic, and educated member of the 
Bordeaux company, was to have played the young Brahmin. But on his 
way to Toulouse he became enamoured of a fair travelling companion, 
Mariamne Crussol, daughter of a woollen-draper there. For her sake he at 
once threw up his stigmatised profession, and, believing that nobody in the 
town would recognise in him a certain M. Dennery from Bordeaux, 
obtained employment from her father as a sort of clerk. His affection for 
her was returned ; M. and Madame Crussol saw no objection to the match, 
and one morning the lovers presented themselves at the altar of the church 
of the Cordeliers to be married. Suddenly the service was interrupted by 
the entrance of an unsuccessful pretender to the lady’s hand, who gave a 
written paper to the priest. It was with a darkening countenance that the 
latter scanned it. ‘Your name is Dennery?’ he sternly said to the bride- 
groom. ‘My name is Dussieux,’ was the reply. ‘No Christian woman’s 
happiness,’ continued the priest, ‘can be entrusted to your hands. Im- 
prudent parents, would you give your daughter to an actor?’ In an instant 
the words were being repeated in tones of horror by most of the onlookers 
—‘an actor!’ ‘Yes,’ said the priest vehemently, ‘an actor! And this 
man has dared to approach the altar—this child of perdition, on whom I 
invoke a curse instead of the intended benediction! Mariamne Crussol, 
my anathema be on your head, too, if you do not renounce all thought of 
this impious union. Leave the church!’ he added to the player, ‘ cease 
to profane this sacred place with your presence.’ Dussieux, overwhelmed 
by the blow, fell to the ground insensible, and in this state was borne to a 
house well known as a resort of actors. Mariamne displayed more forti- 
tude ; in a sort of stupor, without betraying any emotion, she went away 
with her parents. Her calmness seems to have marked a terrible resolution. 
In the dead of night she ¢rept to Dussieux’s lodging, taking with her some 
poisoned wine and food. Next morning, when one of Prosper’s cofnrades 
entered the room, the lovers were found dead in each others arms, 
Mariamne still in the bridal dress which she had donned with so light a 
heart twenty-four hours before.” 


No portion of the book may be expected to excite deeper 
interest than that which deals with the history of the stage 
during the Revolution. The Comédie Francaise helped to bring 
about that terrible upheaval. Popular tragedies of the old 
repertory contained idealised pictures of republican antiquity, 
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and the censorship was so carelessly exercised that speeches 
intended to deepen antagonism to the throne and the altar 
were often left untouched in new pieces. Of more importance 
is a fact which Mr. Hawkins has been the first to point out. 
In the moods of the parterre at particular moments after 
1760, he says, the gathering of the storm may be seen as in 
amirror. At first sight this may be thought an exaggeration, 
but it ceases to appear so when we hear of a bright little piece 
being unsuccessful because it held up Rousseau to ridicule, of a 
great actress being hissed from the stage because she was the 
mistress of an aristocrat, and of extremely feeble tragedies being 
received with transports of delight because they were conceived 
in a spirit of bitter hostility to monarchy and religion. Three 
changes effected by the Revolution may be briefly noticed. 
Free trade in theatrical enterprise was unreservedly conceded, 
the players were restored to the rights so long denied to them 
by the Church, and the Comédie Frangaise was placed under 
the direction of the municipality. It was not simply by the 
abrogation of its old monopoly that the Maison de Moliére found 
itself weakened; fierce animosities were aroused among the 
company by political disagreements, and the supporters of the 
Revolution, headed by Talma, established themselves at the 
Palais Royal. ‘The sociétaires of the Comédie Frangaise, 
having courageously identified themselves with the reactionary 
party, even to the point of satirising Robespierre, were thrown 
into prison in the autumn of ’93, and were within an ace of 
being sent to the guillotine. Once read, the account of the 
escape of these seemingly doomed men and women will not be 
forgotten. For some years the more famous players of Paris 
were to be found in scattered groups; but the vicissitudes they 
underwent made them gravitate more and more towards each 
other, with the result that in 1799 the Comédie Frangaise again 
took a place among the institutions of the country. ‘ 
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Cross and Crown. 
[Reprinted from the Lady's Pictorial.| 


EEP not! Weep not! the Soldier is not dead, 
After Life’s Battle he serenely sleeps ! 
With wreaths of laurel crown the lovely head, 
Grief’s harvesting love’s golden sickle reaps. 
Mourn not! Mourn not! let trumpet notes and song 
‘Awake the world, and lamentation drown ! 
The toil how brief; the resting, oh! how long! 
He bore the Cross that he might win the Crown! 


Sigh not! Sigh not! ‘You daughters of the land 
Of Love and Song! Lift up your voices, sing! 
Rejoice, you women who have clasped his hand ; 
Be glad, you men who’ve looked upon a King! 
Hail! Lord and Lover! Emperor of men! 
Sleep’s purple mantle o’er his breast is thrown. 
Be this the theme for anthem, poet’s pen— 
He bore the Cross that he might wear the Crown! 


Ring out! Ring out! the stormy battle cry, 
You soldiers of the nation that he led. 
The fame of “‘ Unser Fritz”’ shall never die, 
The soldier sleeps, the comrade is not dead! 
Has he not led you on to victory, 
Remade your fame, re-chanted your renown! 
Lift on your shields his honour shoulder high, 
He won his Cross, who nobly wore his Crown! 


Rejoice! Rejoice! he conquered more than Death, 
For he has wrestled with the demon Pain, 
How like a Martyr has he held his breath, 
Lest agony might bead his brow with stain. 
“ Be patient and endure,” this creed of life 
Buoyed up the bark with hope’s storm-signal down ; 
Be comforted, dear heart, sweet widowed wife, 
He bore his Cross, and he has won his Crown! 
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Behold! Behold! you women who can mould, 
Can make or mar man’s destiny at will, 
A Knight of Chivalry! a Heart of Gold! 
A noble mind to solace human ill. 
What prize more lovely than a life like this? 
What sweeter smile to smooth away care’s frown? 
What nobler requiem ?—a good man’s kiss, 
Who bore a Cross of Pain, to win Sleep’s Crown! 


Arise! Arise! Nation of warriors ! 
Where is the sting of Death? Her victory when? 
Ours be the sympathy—the triumph yours, 
For you have borne a monarch unto men ! 
Men must be nobler for the retrospect, 
And women purer, facing a renown 
That opened heaven to the world’s elect, 
Who bore Life’s Cross that he might win God’s Crown! 


CLEMENT SCOTT. 
June 19, 1888. 


—~ 1 EBO 


Our Musical=Bor. 


English concert-room audiences are customarily so coldly impassive, 
partly by reason of the national morgue, partly for }ack of the enthusiastic 
temperament, and partly because they are chiefly made up of ladies, who 
do not know how to applaud, that it has been positively refreshing to 
observe the genuine warmth and eagerness with which the St. James’s Hall 
musical public has acknowledged, on five several occasions, the paramount 
merit of Sefior Pablo Sarasate’s extraordinary violin-playing. This truly 
great artist has triumphantly succeeded in overcoming our stubborn insular 
reticence, and in melting the thick ice of British reserve. Such clamour 
of approbation, insistence of re-demand, and fervour of thankfulness as 
those elicited by his recent performances have rarely been manifested by 
London dilettanti, or with such full justification in the quality of the talent 
thus demonstratively recognised. Sarasate is at once the most accom- 
plished and the most sympathetic of living violinists, and his marvellous 
feats upon the king of instruments have been the most pleasurable as well 
as interesting incidents of the enormous musical programme through which 
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amateurs of the Divine Art have been invited to wade during the past 
month. It is not too much to say that whatever Sarasate played in the 
course of his five concerts, he played perfectly and inimitably. He was 
equally great in musica di camera, such as the Concerti of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Saint Saéns, Mackenzie and Bernard, Lalo’s “ Symphonie 
Espagnole,” Raff’s Suite, and Bruch’s “ Fantaisie Ecossaise,” as he was 
in his own admirable arrangements of operatic sofiv7, Spanish songs, and 
gipsy'tunes. At his fourth concert (June 2), his playing of “La Muiieira” 
was so superb that the audience not only insisted upon an encore, but 
subsequently refused to leave their seats until he had indulged their wish 
to hear him thrice successively. The Royalties present—a numerous 
party—sanctioned this exaction by keeping their places and continuously 
applauding for several consecutive minutes. In short, I have seldom 
witnessed a scene of such genuine and fervent excitement in the hall 
where decorum and pococurantism usually hold undisputed sway. With 
regard to the new works—new, at least, to me—rendered by Sarasate, 
Lalo’s Symphony appeared to me the daintiest, Mackenzie’s Concerto the 
most painstaking, Bernard’s Concerto the most genial, and Bruch’s Fan- 
tasia the cleverest. The third and fourth movements, indeed, of the last- 
named work contain some of the most ingenious treatments of Scottish 
strains that have been devised by any composer since Mendelssohn, and 
are, moreover, musically beautiful throughout. Sarasate’s greatest executant 
achievement and absolute masterpiece of tone-colour were to be found, on 
the other hand, in his illustrations of Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,” in which he fairly 
let himself go, and was for the time being “ mas Espaiiol que un puchero 
de garbanzos.” 


Next in interest to the Sarasate concerts were the recitals of Madame 
Sophie Menter, which afforded that magnificent pianist ample oppor- 
tunities for proving to the éte of London musical society that she had 
subjugated every technical difficulty hitherto contrived for the instrument of 
her choice, and that she is at least the equal of Rubinstein and von 
Biilow with respect to tenacity and accuracy of memory, as well as in 
physical endurance. Indeed, the younger Pauer himself is not more 
insensible to fatigue than Madame Menter, whose first programme in- 
cluded over a dozen of the most laborious works ever written for the 
pianoforte, winding up with Liszt’s terrific fantasia on subjects from ‘“ Don 
Juan,” which she played with faultless correctness at the close of a two 
hours’ stupendous performance. I do not like this great artist’s renderings 
of Beethoven, and deprecate her choice of so hideous a composition as 
Liszt’s fugue upon the notes corresponding to the letters of Bach’s name, 
wherewith to open her first recital ; but nothing finer than her interpre- 
tations of Schumann, Scarlatti, and Chopin has been heard in Victorian 
. days. London amateur pianists should be especially grateful to the ex- 
Professor of the St. Petersburg Conservatoire for making them acquainted 
with a delicious little mazurka by Balakineff, a composer almost unknown 
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in England, although gifted with a peculiarly happy faculty of giving 
expression to his graceful fancies. I was sorry to see that Frau Menter’s 
playing, in its way every whit as remarkable as that of Sarasate, failed 
to fill St. James’s Hall. In fact, she drew a scarcely more numerous 
audience than did von Biilow on the following Monday afternoon, when 
empty benches were the rule rather than the exception. One can under- 
stand, however, that a programme consisting of six pianoforte sonatas and 
two sets of variations, all by one and the same composer, should have 
exercised a prohibitive effect upon the vast majority of concert-goers ; 
whilst it would seem probable that such a varied and comprehensive menu 
as Madame Menter’s would have attracted all the pianist-dilettanti of the 
metropolis to Regent Street. In many music-lovers, moreover—myself 
amongst the number—Biilow’s dry, pedantic playing provokes a grievous 
weariness of the flesh, to forego which is an act of abstention recom- 
mending itself to me as a sacred duty. The sarcastic doctor is one of the 
best orchestral conductors alive ; but, as ‘composer and executant alike, 
he ranks among the erudite /ruéts secs of the nineteenth century. Such 
performances as his, forlorn alike of inspiration, emotion, and individuality, 
can never become popular in this country, where mere servile fidelity to 
tempi and “marks” obtains little recognition, except in a limited circle 
of sticklers for interpretative accuracy, who regard an interpolated affog- 
giatura as a mortal offence, and an unauthorised ra//entando as a deadly 
sin. To such as these Hans von Biilow’s playing is a joy for ever; 
whereas it is insufferably tiresome to others who, in listening to a musical 
performance of any work familiar to their ears, look to its spirit rather than 
to its letter for their gratification. 


Amongst the out-of-the-way entertainments given in London since I 
closed my last musical budget was the Ferrari D’Occhieppo recital, in the 
course of which two young Italian sisters played some remarkably difficult 
morceaux, by Liszt, Briill, and Henselt, on two grand pianos in unison, and 
with surprising accuracy of exsemb/e. Both these clever girls also sang, and 
sang well, together and apart. Another interesting display of family talent 
was made by the Sisters Eissler, who discoursed sweet music on the violin, 
harp, and pianoforte respectively, at Lady Goldsmid’s, to the manifest 
delight of a fashionable, yet appreciative, audience. Fraulein Marianne, 
the violinist, has greatly improved in tone and execution since last year ; 
her rendering of Sarasate’s “ Zigeunerweisen ” was in every respect praise- 
worthy. Little Clara’s harping, too, is well worth listening to, which I 
consider high praise for any performance on that twangling instrument. 
Oscar Niemann, the son of the great heroic tenor, who sang for the 
“Sisters Three,” has a fine voice, a just ear, and a good workmanlike 
production. He is good-looking to boot, ce gui ne nuit pas. 


At Miss Helen Townshend’s concert, besides the Jénéficiaire, Isidor de 
Lara sang delightfully, and his Virgin Choir covered itself with chaste glory. 
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Little Marguerite Naudin also “spoke” two songs must touchingly. I 
heard this gifted child again at De Lara’s second recital (June 4), and was 
profoundly impressed by her imitative pathos. She is every whit as 
sympathetic as Pepi Hofmann, though quite in a different way. What 
voice she has is naturally veiled and tearful in quality, and there are tender 
little breaks in it that are ineffably touching. De Lara sang Tosti’s 
adorable “‘ Povera Mamma” in a manner that brought the “ unfamiliar 
brine ” to many a listener’s eyes ; amongst others, to those of three or four 
of England’s greatest actresses, past-mistresses in ‘emotional deliverance.” 
He had a tremendous encore, although the female element was predomi- 
nant in his audience; and more than one fervent shout of “ Evviva il 


compositore” was audible to the Cavaliere Paolo, who accompanied his 
friend inimitably. 


The first of Christine Nilsson’s two “ farewell” concerts drew a mighty 
gathering to the Albert Hall, and the Countess, who looked and sang 
handsomely, was cordially received. The great “hit” of the entertainment, 
however, was made by the veteran Sims Reeves, whom age cannot dull 
nor custom stale. George Henschel ‘declaimed Schumann’s powerful 
“Zwei Grenadiere” with tremendous effectiveness; and Miss Kuhe’s 
careful playing of a clever composition by Wingham earned much well- 
merited applause. 


At 52, Prince’s Gate (June 6), Mademoiselle Le Brun held her annual 
matinée musicale with the assistance of several accomplished artists, 
entrautres Marie de Lido and Carlo Albanesi, whose singing and playing 
always afford me unqualified pleasure. It was a real treat to hear Goring 
Thomas's delicious “Summer Night,” sung with the fine expression and 
perfect finish imparted to it by Miss Le Brun, who also charmed her 
auditors by her artistic rendering of Bemberg’s “Chant Hindou,” Bizet’s 
“ Seguidilla,” and Meyerbeer’s “ Nobil Signor.” The concert was of good 
quality throughout, and pleasantly enlivened by one of Eric Lewis’s side- 
splitting musical sketches. 


Another matinée musicale of interest was given at the Portman Rooms 
(June 8) by Mademoiselle de Lido, who gathered round her an attractive 
group of well-known vocalists and instrumentalists, and herself sang 
admirably in four European languages, producing a marked sensation by 
her dramatic rendering of the grand cavatina from Bizet’s “ Pécheurs de 
Perles.” Her sister, the Countess Ali Sadowska, also contributed valuably 
to the afternoon’s entertainment, in which Marianne Eissler, Carlotta Badia, 
Iver McKay, Hirwen Jones, Frederic King, and Marie de Grey took part. 








At Mr. Laurence Kellie’s second recital, several new songs by the 
concert-giver, belonging to a “cyklus” of his later melodies published by 
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Metzler and Co., were introduced to public attention. One and all of 
these novelties are tuneful and musicianly. I can confidently recommend 
them to drawing-room singers—more particularly ‘“‘Think not of it,” 
“ Fettered by Fate,” “Three Questions” (a truly lovely song), and “‘ Ask 
me no more.” They were irreproachably sung by Miss Carlotta Elliot, 
Miss Lucilla Saunders, and Mr. Kellie, their sympathetic young composer. 


Madame de Pachmann’s pianoforte recital filled Prince’s Hall with an 
eminently musical audience, eager to listen to the first composition of any 
magnitude to which the talented young lady formerly known in musica. 
circles as “‘ Maggie Okey” has put her name since she married the greatest 
of Chopin’s cotemporary interpreters. Her Pianoforte and Violin Sonata, 
played by herself and Mr. Gompertz, proved to be a really important, 
thoughtful, and genial work, of which any living musician might be proud. 
It is pleasant to see the ranks of English latter-day composers reinforced 
by so vigorous and well-disciplined a recruit as Madame de Pachmann, 
who is, moreover, a pianist of the first flight. 





Another interesting event, which took place (June 12) at Prince’s Hall 
was the “morning” concert given in the afternoon by Madame Sophie 
Loewe and Miss Matilda Wurm. Every number in the programme was well 
executed, the dénéficiaires, both highly-accomplished artists, being most 
acceptably supported by Miss Lena Little and Mr. Kauffmann. The gem 
of the entertainment was a faultless performance of Brahms’ fascinating 
**Love Song Waltzes” for four hands and four voices; nothing more 
delightful could be imagined or realised. 


Four concerts of the Richter series were given to “ crowded houses ” 
in the course of last month, presenting few absolutely novel features, but 
including fine reproductions of Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,” Mackenzie’s “ Twelfth 
Night” Overture, and Saint Saéns’ “ Rondo Capriccioso.” In the last- 
named work a singularly clever young violinist, M. Henri Marteau, made 
his début before the é/ite of the London musical public, and achieved a con- 
spicuous success. Dr. Richter again went through his réfertoire of Wagner 
orchestral selections, the popularity of which is manifestly undiminished. 


Mr. Charles Santley, facile princeps of British baritones, whose portrait 
appears in this number of ‘THE THEATRE, was bron fifty-four years ago at 
Liverpool, and shortly after attaining his majority proceeded to Milan, 
where, under the tuition of Professor Nava, he learned to use to the 
greatest advantage the magnificent voice with which nature had gifted him. 
His musical studies were assiduously pursued in Italy during two years, at 
the close of which period he returned to England, and became a pupil 
of Seiior Garcia. His first public appearance in London was made in 
oratorio, at St. Martin’s Hall on November 16, 1857, when he sustained 
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the part of Adam in “ The Creation.” Two years later he made his début 
on the English operatic stage as Héel in “Le Pardon de Ploérmel” at 
Covent Garden Theatre, where he subsequently (1862) sang in Italian 
opera with great success. Since that time he has chiefly figured in public 
as an oratorio and concert-singer, absolutely unrivalled in. both his artistic 
specialities. England has never produced a more effective and sym- 
pathetic vocalist than Charles Santley, whose enormous popularity on both 
sides of the Atlantic has not been won by ad captandum tricks or judicious 
advertising, like that of more than one renowned executant, but by the 
intelligence and sterling worth of his singing, the intrinsic beauty of his 
voice and the exquisite purity of his style. He is a true artist, perfectly 
free from the blemish of empiricism, and as catholic in taste as he is 
sagacious in interpretation. His accomplishments are various, painting 
being one of his favourite recreations, and his amiability of disposition, 
graceful vein of humour, and charm of manner have endeared him to all 
these admitted to the privilege of his intimacy. Mr. Santley, early in his 
musical career, married a granddaughter of the eminent actor Charles 
Kemble. His children have inherited his talents ; the beautiful singing of 
his eldest daughter, who retired from the profession shortly before her 
marriage, is still fresh in the memory of the English public, in whose 
favour she was solidly established at the time of her withdrawal into 
private life. Mr. Santley’s superb voice has lost none of its power or 
richness of quality, and has never been displayed with greater effect than 
during the present season. That it may remain unimpaired for many a 
year to come, and that he may long be preserved to illustrate an art which 
he bas adorned throughout three successive decades, is the hearty wish of 
every music-lover in this country, and of his innumerable friends and 
admirers beyond the seas. 


By far the cheeriest musical event of the past month was the revival of 
“The Mikado” at the Savoy Theatre, with new scenery, decorations, and 
costumes, as well as some important personal changes in the cast of the 
leading characters, Yum-Yum being impersonated by Geraldine Ulmar, 
vice Leonora Braham “in another place,” and Nankipoo by Jack Robert- 
son in the stead of Durward Lely, who originally created the character 
of the minstrel Heir-Apparent. The brilliant little opera — it may 
safely be prophesied—will endure in public favour longer than any other 
of the Gilbert-Sullivan works. Everything that good taste could suggest 
and lavish expenditure realise has been done by the Savoy management to 
secure a fresh lease of vigorous and profitable life to the amiable Japanese 
despot and his fantastic functionaries. The piece has been reset and 
redressed throughout; George Grossmith and Rutland Barrington have 
introduced some new “business” of an excruciatingly funny description 
into their respective parts ; Hawes Craven’s scenery is ‘‘ quite too lovely ;” 
and Lely’s successor sings and acts with delightful tunefulness and vivacity. 
So do they all, in fact. The opera “went,” on the first night of its repro- 
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duction, so gaily that the audience was fairly carried away by its irresistible 
entrain. Of all the Savoy revivals that of “The Mikado” promises, on its 
merits, to be the most lasting and remunerative. 


I have received two charming songs by Mr. William Fullerton (B. Hollis 
and Co.), “The Love of Long Ago,” for contralto, and ‘‘ That Summer’s 
Day,” for mezzo-soprano or second tenor. In the former, the talented 
young composer of “ Waldemar ” has set Mr. Enthoven’s words to a simple 
but telling melody, the plaintive refrain of which lingers sympathetically 
upon the ear. ‘That Summer’s Day,” the verses of which are by Mr. 
Clarence Walker, is a somewhat more ambitious composition than its 
companion song, making larger demands upon both singer and accom- 
panist. I foresee that it will become a drawing-room favourite, and will go 
to the provinces on concert-tour. Mr. Fullerton’s graceful muse has long 
been silent ; her many admirers will be glad to see that she has not for- 
gotten how to tune her lyre to most agreeable purpose. 


Talking of youthful and gifted composers, Max Vogrich has been in 
London, with his charming wife (Alice Rees), and has introduced several 
of his newer compositions— one and all “as clever as they make ’em ”—to 
our musical public at Steinway Hall. Herr Vogrich played his ‘‘ transcrip- 
tions” of Wagner’s “ Feuerzauber” and Schubert’s “ Erlkoenig” with a 
power and significance that Sophie Menter herself might have envied ; and 
Frau Vogrich sang three of her husband’s beautiful songs quite delightfully. 
“ Happy, happy, happy pair,” that can give a matinée between them, with 
thirty “‘ numbers ” in their programme, and neither worry nor weary their 
audience! The Vogrichs did this thing on the 14th ult., and their feat 
deserves acknowledgment. 


The brothers De Reszke and M. Lassalle have proved towers of strength 
for the support of the Covent Garden operatic enterprise, which has more 
than once exhibited symptoms of languishing for the want of competent 
prime donne, and, but for this triad of splendid singers and actors, would 
have ceased to be attractive to the musical public quite three weeks ago. 
It is difficult to understand why Mr. Harris, having at his disposal the best 
Selika of the day—Madame Minnie Hauk, who was in London throughout 
the greater part of last month, and under engagement to him—should have 
pursued an experimental course with regard to the impersonation of the 
unfortunate African Queen, with results, in the case at least of one of her 
representatives, almost too painful to refer to. The ill-advised lady who 
undertook the part of Selika on the evening of the 13th ult. looked 
like Topsy, and gave vent to utterances that were particularly startling. 
Nothing at once so peculiar and so disagreeable as her declamation has, 
within my experience, ever before been heard within the precincts of an 
opera-house. Screeching and chattering “are to be expected in certain 
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departments of another place, but are wildly inappropriate to an exposition 
of the lyric drama. The mése-en-scene and costumes of the “ Africaine,” as 
produced at Covent Garden, were as anachronistic as the “‘ make-up” of the 
different “native” characters. Nelusko’s complexion was that of a some- 
what florid Arab; Selika looked as if she had been thrust up a sooty 
chimney, and carelessly smeared with a damp flannel on emerging from 
the flue ; some of her subjects were black-a-vised, others nut-brown, others 
copper-coloured and others dazzlingly fair. The fashion of their garments 
was as various as were their facial hues. Some wore Indian dresses ; some 
were attired as Italian peasant-girls ; there were men Norman-like in their 
chain-armour, and others who would have passed for tenth-century Anglo- 
Saxons in a “ Masque of Good King Aifred’s Days.” Indian architecture 
pervaded the fourth act wh a bewildering way ; the scene was laid in Some- 
thing-abad instead of in Borioboola Gha. Startling surprises filled the 
stage ; the most remarkable of them all, however, was the prima-donna. 
CLAVICHORD. 
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“THE AMBER HEART.” 


An Original Poetical Fancy, in three acts, by ALFRED C. CALMOUR. 
First produced at the Lyceum Theatre, at a special matinée, June 7, 1887. Reproduced at the same 
theatre May 23, 1888. 


Silvio .. .. .. .. .. Mr. ALEXANDER. Mirabelle .. .. .. .. Mrs. MACKLIN. 
Geoffrey .. .. .. .. Mr. FRANK TYARS. Cesta .. .. .. .. .. Miss COLERIDGE. 
Mr. WENMAN. Katroua .. .. .. .. Miss MATHEWS. 


oe 
Sir Simon Gamber .. .. Mr. HARBURY. Ellaline - Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Coranto .. .. .. .. Mr, HERMANN VEZIN. 

When Ellaline first stepped upon the Lyceum stage I gave a detailed 
account of that memorable madinée, in the August number of THE 
THEATRE; I told how Ellen Terry and Ellaline, blended in one 
admirable creation, took the audience by storm and sent a thrill of 
sympathy through every heart. The success of that day has found its 
repetition in the success of the first night. Familiarity with Mr. Calmour’s 
blank verse makes one appreciate more thoroughly its preity imagery and 
the real power of some of his language. Scenery, costumes, and artistic 
grouping again rejoice the eye with perfect and refined pictures ; and 
Ellaline is still the living poem who charmed us all. First, the very 
embodiment of sweet content, bright as a sunbeam, untouched by Silvio’s 
love, yet neither cold nor heartless. When her guardian, Coranto, 
unwisely tells her that the Amber Heart is the amulet against her feeling 
love, and, thoughtless child, she throws it in the lake, the glow of tender- 
ness waking her into womanhood, as she confesses her love to Silvio, is 
truly touching in its earnestness and purity. ‘ 
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In the second act, Miss Terry rises to the greatest heights. “Love 
comes and goes, and man is not its master but its slave,” says the poet 
Silvio; inspiration for his verse 
was all he sought fn the woman 
who has given him all her soul; 
he has wearied of her, and courts 
her cousin. This insufferable 
vanity meets with no reproach 
from Ellaline, who, in _ the 
nobleness of her lovable nature, 
lays the blame upon herself. 
y How pathetic her first efforts to 
~ win him back, her wail of agony 
when forsaken and disdained ; it 
is a cry of pain wrung by un- 
endurable torture, and as her 
tears fall fast, and her sobs find 
echo in every heart, the actress 
vanishes, Ellaline lives, and we 
tremble as she rushes out to seek 
rest in the lake. 

The last act is inexpressibly 
sad. She does not die; Coranto 
finds the Amber Heart and re- 
places it around her neck. Henceforth her suffering will be to her but a 
passed dream. But she will never love again, even the memory of it will 
not be hers ; as a fair flower, which after a storm has retained its beauty 
but lost its perfume. Miss Terry, with her true artistic genius, has not 
missed this shade of expression, for her return to sweet content is deeply 
tinged with sadness. 

Mr. Alexander is excellent in the first act, showing an earnestness that 
was wanting in Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, but he does not equal him in the 
weary but courteous indifference of the second act; in the last he is very 
good, 

The Coranto of Mr. Herman Vezin is a fine impersonation, full of 
dignity, his elocutionary powers being great as ever; but I missed the 
tender and fatherly kindliness given to the part by Mr. E. S. Willard. 

MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 





On the same evening was revived 


“ROBERT MACAIRE,” 
In two acts. From “L’Auberge des Adréts.” 


Robert Macaire .. Mr. HENRY IRVING. Sergeant Loupy .. Mr. TYARS. 
Jacques _— .. Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH. Pierre oo eo ve Saee SARVEE. 
Dumont .. .. .. Mr. HOWE. Romie... .. cc o- Bie. MARION. 
Germeuil.. .. .. Mr HARBURY. MUS ves ka ws Mrs. MACKLIN. 
Charles .. .. Mr. HAVILAND. Clementine .. .. Miss F. HARWOOD. 


Mr. Irving's first appearance in the title rd/e was as far back as 1867, at 
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the St. James’s, under Miss Herbert’s management. On June 14, 1883, 
in aid of the funds of the Royal College of Music, he played Macaire 
to the Jacques Strop of his friend Mr. J. L. Toole; Miss Ada Cavendish 
was the Marie ; Miss Ellen Terry, Clementine ; Mr. S. B. Bancroft, Sergeant 
Loupy ; and Mr. William Terriss, Charles. In his present representation 
of the hardened criminal, Mr. // 
Irving gives us a picture of tne / 
man who, evidently wishing to 
drown thought, gives himself up 
to the false excitement that drink 
produces, and under its influence 
is guilty of the wildest extrava- 
gances. Living in the moment 
only, he hobnobs with every one, 
cuffs and makes a butt of his 
timid companion, holding him up 
to the ridicule and laughter of 
those around him, and only to- 
wards the close does he show us 
that he possesses some feelings 
of humanity, and at the same time 
is still the determined and ready- 
witted preyer on mankind. It was 
here that Mr. Irving was at his 
greatest: the human longing to touch his son’s hand was exquisitely 
shown ; the passing gleam of pity for the woman he had so wronged, 
and then the sudden attempt to escape, and his tragic end, were 
finely rendered. I cannot but. think, however, that the excessive 
low comedy that was indulged in jarred somewhat on the feelings of 
the audience, coming so closely on the delicacy of ‘“‘The Amber Heart.” 
W. Weedon Grossmith was an eminently pitiful, sneaking, and cowardly 
little pilferer, as Jacques Strop, a Noah Chaypole to the Bill Sykes of his 
more resolute companion. After the fall of the curtain, in a few kindly 
words, Mr. Irving referred to his performance, and to there being a good 
career before Mr. W. Grossmith. Mrs. F. H. Macklin pathetically illustrated 
the sorrows of Marie, and the names of the rest of the cast will sufficiently 
guarantee that the other parts were adequately filled. 
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“THE SCARLET LETTER.” 


A romantic drama in five acts, founded on Nathaniel Hawthorne’s famous work, by the 
Hon, STEPHEN COLERIDGE and Mr. NORMAN FORBES. 


Produced for the first time at the Royalty Theatre, Monday evening, June 4, 1888, and 
under the direction of the authors. 


Governor Bellingham Mr. ELWoop. | Mistress Hibbins .. Mrs. HUNTLEY. 
Rev. John Wilson .. Mr. A. BEAUMONT. | Dame Brackett... .. Mrs. BROOK. 
v. ur Dimmes- tress Farewell .. Miss LE BERT. 
dale . Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON. Dame Alcott .. .. Miss L. WALKER. 
Roger Chillingworth Mr. NORMAN FORBES. | Mistress Pice .. .. Mrs. LYons. 
Master Brackett .. Mr. SEALEY. | Pearl .. -- «-» Miss AMY ARNOTT. 


Master Godwin... .. Mr. J. G. WILTON. Hester Prynne -» «- Miss CALHOUN. 
Town Beadle .. .. Mr. BYRNE. | 


There is an art in acting, inappreciable by our journeyman player, 
which is akin to what is called “impressionism ” in painting: viz., the difficult 
one of conveying the tone or key of the situation, allowing the speeches 
and incidents to tell of themselves. Now, in this adaptation at the 
Royalty, the sad and highly poetical tone of Hawthorne’s masterpiece 
has been caught and preserved. The whole is pitched in a romantic strain, 
while two of the impersonators corresponded with their characters, both in 
bearing and in the recitation—I mean Miss Calhoun and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. On the stage everything surely should be pitched in a some- 
what higher key than the prose of life ; we should be looking at something 
grander and nobler than what we are accustomed to see every day ; the 
earthly and fleshpot school drags us down, and only lands us in the 
“suffering pothouse” or costermonger level, lately in such high fashion. 

Miss Calhoun is truly sympathetic, and, in parts, has a sort of inspiration, 
though she is rather too /efite for the greatly oppressed heroine, where we 
seem to require a certain massiveness of figure ; for your heroine should be 
what is popularly termed “an awkward customer,” who, when called upon, 
can give as much as she takes, and do battle for her helpless offspring on 
occasion. Calling on her “repressed forces,” she is expected at times to 
appeal from the oppressor to the galleries by the vigour of her lungs. 
Miss Calhoun has that rare gift of “distinction,” and imparts a thoroughly 
romantic tone to her characters. It was curious to contrast her in 
this respect with Miss Achurch, who seemed to have set herself to 
discharge her part in as prosaic and matter-of-fact a fashion as could 
be contrived. The same feeling of colour distinguished Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, who imparted a tenderness to the unhappy but “ weak-kneed ” 
clergyman. Nothing could have been better than his delivery of the 
appeal for Hester, in which he marked two currents of feeling—an 
apparent pleading for the accused, with a veiled address to her, and 
ambiguous denunciation of himself. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the steady improvement in this sound actor, to whom his long performance 
in the “Winters Tale” has been of immense value. The inevitable 
precocious child, with which audiences are destined to be afflicted until 
the craze has worn itself out, made its appearance here in full force, and 
furnished Miss Calhoun with opportunities for maternal pathos. Mr. 
Norman Forbes, a younger brother of Mr. Forbes Robertson, played the 
ill-treated husband with a certain relative force—relative because unex- 
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pected ; and though the part was somewhat overdone, it was on the whole 
a meritorious performance. He has, however, no “reserve” of fiendish 
power, as he no doubt fancies he possesses, and should modulate his 
attempts in this iine. He played excellently in his scene with Miss 
Calhoun. 

The mounting and general arrangement were ambitious, with the result 
of crowding too much into so contracted an area. No known market-place, 
with stocks, gallery for the divines, &c., could have been compressed into 
so limited a space. When the laws of stage illusion are better understood, 
it will be found that a few figures and a selection of scenic objects will be 


more effective than a mere huddle of things. A vignette, with two or - 


three figures, will express a situation as effectively as a large and crowded 
plate. 

The adaptation has been somewhat coldly received,.and no doubt the 
unwarranted happy termination was a serious blemish. Yet as it stands it 
‘is Hawthorne’s masterpiece—a most original striking situation—which I 
venture to say, after being read once, never passes from the mind. 
Dramatic it certainly is in whatever shape presented. It is a pity, however, 
that this version should have been vulgarised by the hackneyed stage 
conventionalities—such as the jocular commentaries of the crowd at the 
opening. Crowds are assumed to while away the moments of expectancy 
by “quaint” repartees, and, above all, by loud bursts of laughter, when a 
“quip” tells. This is out of nature, as crowds do not thus engage in 
general conversation. Perhaps the time may arrive when these and other 
hackneyed conventionalities of the playwright shall be abolished as being 
quite worn out. Such is the ridiculous dialogue between two servants 
when the curtain rises, or the “common form” of dialogue between the 
smart pair of lovers and the “harmless necessary” faithful serving-man, 
so often personified by the trusty Mr. George Barrett. Since the above 
was written, Hawthorne’s tragic ending has been substituted. 


“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


A New Version of Shakespeare's merriest Comedy (prepared for the occasion by 
AvGusTUS DALY). 
Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, May 29, 1888. 
Characters in the ‘‘ Induction.” 


ALord .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE CLARKE, APage .. .. .. Master W. COLLIER. 
Christopher Sly .. Mr. WILLIAM GILBERT. Huntsmen .. .. Messrs. REVELL, MURPHY, 
A Huntsman .. .. Mr. EUGENE ORMOND. and FINNEY. 

The Hostess .. .. Miss Lizzigz ST. QUENTIN. Players .. .. .. Messrs. BOND and Woop. 


Persons in the Comedy. 





Baptista .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES FISHER. Grumio .. .. .. Mr. JAMES LEWIS. 
Vincentio.. .. .. Mr. JOHN MOORE. Biondello.. .. .. Mr. E. P. WILKS. 
Lucentio .. .. .. Mr. OTIS SKINNER. Tranio .. .. .. Mr. FREDERICK BOND. 
Petruchio.. .. .. Mr. JOHN DREW. Katharine .. «+ Miss ADA REHAN. 
Gremio .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES LECLERQ. Bianca .. .. .. Miss PH@BE RUSSELL. 
Hortensio.. .. .. Mr. JOSEPH HOLLAND. AWidow.. .. .. Miss ALicg Hoop. 

A Pedant .. Mr. JOHN Woop. Curtis -. « .. Mrs. G, H. GILBERT. 


Not the least of the many merits of this excellent company is their breadth 
of style, so necessary for a “ large” interpretation of the older and classical 
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comedies. It would take long to define or analyse this largeness of style ; 
but it may be broadly said that its secret lies in conveying much more than 
the mere significance of the words. This might be illustrated by a happy 
touch of Miss Rehan’s, where she is compelled to say that the sun is the 
moon, and when she repeats the words, “it is the mo-o-n!” it is with a sort 
of passionate vexation, which shows that they were wrung from her. This 
performance of “ The Taming of the Shrew ” is a very interesting, intelligent, 
and entertaining one. It has been objected indeed by critics that the 
underplot is tedious and even stupid ; but it seems to have a certain artistic 
effect. It fills in and enriches the background, much as shadowy, un- 
important figures do in an old piece 
of tapestry ; it enriches with detail, 
and is natural, as showing other 
incidents of life going on round 
about the main incident. I confess 
that the scenes-—with the two masters 
—are fantastical, entertaining, and 
excite interest. What we must 
admire in the whole is the intelli- 
gent animation imparted to every 
character ; the true note of comedy 
is struck without exaggeration ; 
everybody is gay, or half-serious. 
“Elia” always insisted comedy 
should be thus interpreted, and with- 
out that precise earnestness which 
moderns affect. It must be said, 
however, that Petruchio—played by 
the admirable Drew with much 
spirit—scarcely reached the imposing 
dimensions of the character. He 
was not tall enough, nor strong 
enough, nor stout enough; and in 
the important scene of intimidation 
at his own house, his efforts seemed 
to relax instead of mounting in a 
crescendo. For this defect he was certainly not accountable. As Mr. 
Whistler said lately of himself, ‘‘ he was the right man in the wrong place.” 
I fancy Petruchio should be a tall, stalwart, loud-voiced, good-humoured, 
violent being ; even his whip should have a louder, fiercer crack. 

Miss Rehan was almost perfect in her character; we say “almost,” 
because at times she also relaxed, carrying too far the doctrine of 
“repressed forces.” In the earlier scenes her full, splendid presence and 
costume suggested an Italian dame from one of Moroni’s or Pordenone’s 
canvases. Admirable, as a refinement of acting, was the air of contend- 
ing struggle that she continually suggested. You saw what a contest was 
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raging within, which relieved itself with that most natural cry—or squeal 
was it ?—of fury when some fresh outrage had to be submitted to. She 
was at her best in her earlier scenes, and her speechless contempt, astonish- 
ment, and rage, all mingled, at the an- 
nouncement of the lover, was truly 
admirable. In what a capital tone of 
comedy was the warning to her father 
to be “quiet,” as she flounced off! In 
the latter scenes we should have liked 
more fire, and a fiercer outburst now and 
then. As I have said, the other characters 
were almost all good—the quiet, good- 
humoured father, Bianca and her lovers, &c. 
Mr. Otis Skinner grows upon us. Strange 
to say, Mr. Lewis was ineffective, for once 
—“and away” let us hope. His style does 
not suit so robust a part. All the stage 
business was admirably arranged—save in 
one scene, that with the cooks and milliners, 
which was weak, the cooks falling down 
over each other, and simulating fright in a 
fashion that suggested Christmas at Drury Lane. Even the music here 
was pantomimic, and aided the delusion. Where all was good and even 
admirable, this seems incomprehensible. 
The general fright and confusion of an 
establishment, thus caused by its master, 
@-—~y._ could be presented in a more natural 
\~ way. 

The scenery, the general Italian tone 
of the whole, was charming, because 
simply conveyed, and without that over- 
loading with detail which seems to be 
de rigueur. We are convinced that local 
effect is far better conveyed by this 
reserved treatment. The tones were 
chosen with infinite taste, and each 
figure was picturesque. The Paul 
Veronese scene was truly original and 
poetical, and gave an idyllic tone to 
the close. The music, too, by that good 
chef, M. Widmer, was piquant and ap- 
, propriate, with a Shakespearian quaint- 

TY" dont Dew ness. On the whole, we should say 
that any one of refined taste must be recreated by the ‘“‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,” as represented[by Mr. Daly’s company and under the inspiration 
of its well-cultured manager. PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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“THE LOVE STORY.” 


Original play in four acts, by PIERRE LECLERCQ. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, May 23, 1888. 


Captain Marcheastle Mr. CHAS, CHARRINGTON. Mrs. Falshawe . Miss CARLOTTA LECLERCQ. 
Paul Falsha 


we ., Mr. FULLER MELLISH. Madeline Borth Miss JANET ACHURCH. 
Samuel Bramerton. Mr. PERCEVAL CLARK. Mrs. Jones .. .. Miss NELLIE JORDAN. 
William Trett.. .. Mr. J. G. TAYLOR. Mary .. .. .. . Miss LIsA LEONARDS. 
Sergeant Jones .. Mr. W. Luae. | Anne... .. .. .. Miss MARY ALLISTREE. 
Groves .. .. .. Mr. D. ARCHER. Kate . .. Miss HELENE GREME, 
Peters es e «- Mr. JOHN DOUGLAS. 


No doubt the author’s connection with a famous dramatic family gave 
him an insight into those points which can be made effective in dramatic 
composition, but independently of this “The Love Story” is a clever 
work, containing a good plot, excellent dialogue, and powerful situations, 
and it is human in its motives and characters. Madeline Borth is supposed 
to be a penniless girl, living almost on the charity of kind-hearted Mrs. 
Falshawe ; the girl really loves the latter’s son Paul, but on account of his 
meagre prospects he, though passionately attached to her, has always 
treated her with studied coldness. The success of “The Love Story,” a 
novel he has written, opens up a prospect of fame and wealth to him, and 
so he proposes, and is at once accepted. But through the machinations 
of Marchcastle, a heartless swindler, who wishes to secure Madeline for 
himself, she is induced to believe that Paul was cognisant of her having 
unexpectedly come into a fortune, and that he has only been seeking 
her from worldly motives. So ina moment of pique she accepts March- 
castle, but on the very day of her marriage she repents. By chance 
she and her husband and Paul are staying in the same house; the 
police are in pursuit of Marchcastle for his defalcations, and he, finding no 
means of escape, shoots himself. Madeline accidentally discharges a pistol, 
and believes herself to be his involuntary murderer, and Paul, to save her, 
takes upon himself the onus of Marchcastle’s death. The discovery that it 
was a suicide is very cleverly worked out, and the curtain falls on the 
reunion of Paul and Madeline. I have only given an outline of the plot, 
as “The Love Story” will, in all probability, be seen in London, Mrs. 
Langtry having already secured it for America. With the exception that 
Mr. Charrington and Miss Achurch elaborated a little too much, they were 
excellent in their several parts. Her scene, in particular, where she scorn- 
fully upbraids Paul with his baseness, was one of the best things this young 
actress has ever done. Mr. Fuller Mellish was manly, earnest, and tender. 
His love scene with Madeline was charmingly rendered. Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq was womanly and kind as Mrs. Falshawe, Mr. J. G. Taylor made 
quite a hit as the lawyer’s clerk, Trett, and Mr. Perceval Clark was a truth- 
ful representative of the old family lawyer, Bramerton. I shall look 
anxiously for Mr. Leclercq’s next production, as I am told he has another 
play finished that 4e considers better than his first attempt. 
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“THE SCARLET LETTER.” 


New play by ALEC NELSON, with an Original Prologue by CHARLES CHARRINGTON. 
(Founded on Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Story.) 
First produced at the Olympic on Tuesday afternoon, June 5, 1888. 
Characters in Prologue. 
Arthur Dimmes- | 
me .. Mr. CHARLES CHARRINGTON. Andrew Trench Mr. WILLIAM LUGG. 


dale 
Roger ne .. Mr. JAMES FERNANDEZ. Phebe .. .. .. Miss LILIAN MILWARD. 
Rev. benezer Hester Prynne.. Miss JANLT ACHURCH. 
Trons.. .. .. Mr. CHARLES ALLAN. | 


Characters in Play. 


Arthur Dimmes- Bracket .. .. Mr. HAMILTON KNIGHT. 
dale .._.. .. Mr. CHARLES CHARRINGTON. Mistress Hibbins Miss DoLORES DRUMMOND. 

Roger Chilling- Mary Barton .. Miss GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
worth .. .. Mr. JAMES FERNANDEZ. Eliza Ramskill .. Miss CHARLOTTE MORLAND. 

Melchisedeck .. Mr. JOHN TRESAHAR. Salome Christian Miss MARGARET TERRY. 

Rev. John Wilson Mr. G. R. Foss. Rachel Bracket .. Miss RoMA. 

Governor Belling- e¢ Pearl .. .. .. Miss GRACE MURIELLE. 


am... .. .. Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. Hester . .. .. Miss JANET ACHURCH. 
Capt. Loraine .. Mr. BENJAMIN WEBSTER. 


In the version given here Mr. Charrington bore in mind that the pre- 
sent generation were not so well up in Hawthorne’s powerful story, and 
therefore wrote for it a prologue, which shows the early love that grew up 
between Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale. The scene is in England, 
and we find the mere girl married to a man considerably her senior, who, 
without being actually unkind, is cold, undemonstrative, and wrapped up in 
his studies and scientific pursuits. Dimmesdale, the young clergyman, 
is supposed to be handsome, kindly, and attentive; he feels he cannot 
struggle against his passion, and therefore accepts a call to go forth as a 
pastor to Salem in Massachusetts, and soon after old Roger Prynne, re- 
turning from a long journey, announces that he and his young wife are 
also goingto America. Once there we are led to suppose that Prynne has 
almost deserted his wife, spending years among the aborigines, and, when 
he reappears to learn the shame that has fallen on his wife, it is as an Indian 
Sachem. Then follows her condemnation to wear the brand of shame, 
the hold that Roger Prynne obtains over Dimmesdale, haunting him as 
his shadow, never for a moment letting him forget his sin, and at length, 
when the young clergyman is insensible, discovering that on his breast he 
also has the “scarlet letter.” The ending is in accordance with Hawthorne’s 
book. After preaching the election sermon, Dimmesdale is at the very 
pinnacle of esteem in all good men’s eyes, revered and loved: by all 
around him. Hester Prynne has also lived down her shame by con- 
tinuous deeds of ‘charity and goodness, and it has been considered whether 
she may not now be allowed to remove the scorching badge she has worn. 
Then in the Market-piace does Dimmesdale call her and their child to 
him, and mounting with them on the scaffold confesses his past iniquity. 
The divulgence of his long-pent-up secret, the sufferings he has borne, 
tortured as he has been by remorse, prove too much for an already weak- 
ened heart, and he dies tearing open his dress and revealing the “scarlet 
letter” burnt in upon his breast. Save for the introduction of Mistress 
Hibbins, whose maunderings in the forest and elsewhere become weari- 
some, I prefer the Olympic version; there is more to study in the character 
of Roger Prynne, and the relentless hate of the man was splendidly deli- 
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neated by Mr. Fernandez. Miss Janet Achurch’s performance as Hester 
Prynne was unequal ; she was excellent in the prologue, but in the play 
itself frequently lost command over her voice and was too restless ; still, 
taken altogether, her rendering was powerful. The Arthur Dimmesdale of 
Mr. Charles Charrington exhibited some fine points, but was a little too 
melancholy. Miss Gertrude Kingston acted well as Mary Barton, and 
Mr. William Lugg, Mr. John Tresahar, Mr. Hamilton Knight, and Miss 
Roma deserve favourable mention. Miss Grace Murielle was wonderfully 
clever as the elfish dancing child Pearl. 


“CLARA VERE DE VERE.” 


Original Play, in four acts, by CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Friday afternoon, June 8, 1888. 
Cecil,Lord Hylworth Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT. Mrs. Bertie Herbert- 





Hubert Laurence .. Mr. FRANK RODNEY. son.. .. .. «+. Miss ALEXES LEIGHTON. 
Lord Capelcourt .. Mr. STEWART DAWSON. Dame Laurence .. Mrs. E. H. BROOKE. 

Hon. Tom Bullion.. Mr. E. M. Rosson. Alice .. .. .. .. Miss CONSTANCE LEVESON, 
Adam Laurence .. Mr. WM. FARREN, jun. Lady Clara Vere de 

Rowland .. .. .. Mr. LEONARD CALVERT. Vere .. .. .. Miss ALMA MURRAY. 


The author states that he has Lord Tennyson’s permission to dramatise 
his poem, ‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” Mr. Rae-Brown has simply taken 
the rather presumptuous love of Hubert Laurence for Lady Clara, which, 

being treated with scorn, the 

\ Ne young man straightway commits 

suicide. His foster-brother, Lord 
Hylworth, determines to avenge 
his death, and so, passing himself 
off as his own land steward, wins 
the affection of the proud lady, 
and when she, in somewhat un- 
maidenly fashion, offers him her 
hand, he tells her that his refusal 
of it is a meet punishment for her 
former pride. Later, as the Lady 
Clara appears to be hastening to 
an early grave, he relents, and 
owns that he has loved her very 
passionately himself. There is 
some amusing comedy in the first 
matrimonial quarrel that takes 
place between the Hon. Tom 





Lay YerorVeg go Loe Inet | deet) «Aq Bullion and the fascinating widow, 


Mrs. Bertie Herbertson, whom 
he has won. These characters were excellently played. Miss Alma 
Murray did a!l she could with Lady Clara, which certainly was 
not a part worthy of her, and Mr. William Herbert struggled manfully 
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against the unsympathetic character of Lord Hylworth. Mr. Frank Rodney 
could not make Hubert Laurence interesting with the material provided 
him, but rendered him as little depressing as he could. . I hear that “ Clara 


Vere de Vere” has been accepted to go on tour, and I therefore give the 
original cast. 


“WOOD BARROW FARM.” 


New and original three-act play, by JEROME K. JEROME. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, Monday afternoon, June 18, 1888. 








Allen Rollitt .. .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. Mr. Piffin .. .. .. Mr. Eric LEWIS. 

Luke Cranbourne .. Mr. LAURENCECAUTLEY. Ichabod... .. .. .. Mr. HALLEY. 

Mike Stratton .. Mr. HAMILTON. Peters .. .. .. Mr. HUMPHERY. 
Colonel Jack Dexter.. Mr. CHARRINGTON. Clara Dexter. .. .. Miss GERTRUDE KINGs- 
Mr. Purtwee Mr. JULIAN Cross, TON. 

The Hon. Tom Gussett Mr. HARRISON. Deborah Deacon .. Miss LAURA LINDEN. 
Baron Von Schnorr .. Mr. DE LANGE. Mrs. Rollitt .. .- Miss EMILY THORNE. 
Richard Hanningford Mr.F.HAMILTONKNIGHT | Rachael.. .. .. .. Miss CHARLOTTE LUCIE. 


Matinée-goers would have little to complain of were shin always treated 
to such agreeable fare as was provided by Mr. Jerome in his latest 
production. He had already done good work, but ‘‘ Wood Barrow Farm” 
is a distinct advance on any previous effort, and is so good that offers for 
it have already been made to the author in several quarters. Well-drawn 
characters, excellent dialogue, and a well-maintained interest (except in one 
portion of the second act), are here set forth. The hero, Allen Rollitt, is 
a young fellow who should be contented in the love of a sweet girl, 
Deborah Deacon, but he is fascinated by an adventuress, Clara Dexter, 
and, weary of his Devonshire home, longs to make a name and wealth 
that he may win her. The opportunity soon arrives, for he comes unex- 
pectedly into a large fortune. He goes to London, begins the career of a 
man about town, and is accepted by Clara, who, with her father and Luke 
Cranbourne, hope to fleece him to their hearts’ content. Their schemes 
are all foiled, however, for Richard Hanningford, the real heir to the 
property, who was supposed to be dead, appears on the scene, and it is 
then discovered that his life has been attempted by Luke Cranbourne, who 
proves to be the husband of Clara Dexter. Rollitt gives up his wealth on 
the condition that Cranbourne shall go free, for the young fellow cannot 
bear to bring misery on the woman that he has loved, perhaps with a 
foolish passion, and tired of the hollowness and shams of a London existence, 
he goes back to breezy Devon to be received with open arms by his old 
mother and the girl who has been true to him through all. Mr. Giddens 
played Allen Rollitt with quiet humour and a pathetic truth that were 
admirable. Miss Gertrude Kingston, for the short time that she has been 
on the stage, exhibited a range of emotional power and comedy that proved 
her to be on the high road to excellence. Mr. Laurence Cautley and Miss 
Emily Thorne were very good in their parts, and Mr. F. Hamilton Knight 
brought down the curtain in the first act with a most effective sudden 
death, and afterwards as the true Richard Hanningford played with an 
intensity that was most commendable. His make-up in both cases was 
exceptionally good. Miss Laura Linden was an artless and lovable girl as 
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Deborah, but failed in the Devonshire accent, as did several others. Miss 
Emily Thorne was a warm-hearted motherly creature as Mrs. Rollitt. 


“CAPTAIN SWIFT.” 


New and original four-act play, by C. HADDON CHAMBERS. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, June 20, 1888: 


Mr. Wilding .. .. Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TRER. Bates.. .. .. .. Mr. RoBB HARWOOD. 
Mr. Seabrook... .. Mr. H. KEMBLE. Mrs. Seabrook... .. LADY MONCKTON. 

Bef Seabrook .. Mr. FRANK GILMORE, Lady Staunton .. Miss RosE LECLER[Q. 
Mr. Gardiner . .. Mr. F. H. MACKLIN. Mabel Seabrook .. Miss AGNES MILLER. 
Marshall .. .. .. Mr. R. PATEMAN. Stella Darbisher .. Mrs. TREE. 

Michael Ryan.. .. Mr. CHARLES ALLAN. 


When in July last Mr. Chambers produced his “ Devil Caresfoot” his 
work was well spoken of, but few I think imagined that he would so soon 
write a play as replete with originality of thought, poetry of conception, and 
absorbing interest as “ Captain Swift.” True that there are faults ; it is on 
consideration difficult to understand the overweening love of a mother for a 
son whom she may be said scarcely to have seen, and when she has other 
children to engage her affection; nor can the bushranger’s gentlemanly 
manner and attractiveness be quite reconciled with his uncared-for past 
life. But people who go to be amused do not always dwell upon such details 
as these, and so long as the interest is well maintained they are satisfied. 
I have not space at my command to go fully into the plot. I will only say 
that in a clever way the author shows us Wilding, a/#as Captain Swift, a 
bushranger and bank thief from Queensland, installed in the house of Mr. 
Seabrook, a kind-hearted but not too discriminative man. There 
Wilding, by his wily tongue, half-melancholy, half corsair manner, wins the 
affection of Stella Darbisher, whom young Harry Seabrook wishes to marry. 
Here also, in the person of Marshall, the butler (powerfully depicted by 
Mr. Pateman), we find Wilding’s foster-brother, who, hating him intensely, 
is eventually the means of his being tracked down by the detective Ryan, 
and that in Mrs. Seabrook we have the bushranger’s mother, she having 

' previously to her marriage “loved not wisely but too well.” Gardiner, a 
noble-hearted Queensland squatter, tries his best to save the wretched man, 
who has many good points in him, but Wilding, finding capture inevitable, 
and to save his mother and those who have shown him kindness the dis- 
grace of his punishment, commits suicide, and dies almost in his mother’s 
arms. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree and Lady Monckton divided the honours of the 
afternoon ; both their performances were excellent. Mr. Macklin, too, 
supported them most effectively. Some of the scenes that told best were 
due to his valuable aid. Mr. Kemble gave a finished rendering of a pur- 
blind, hospitable old gentleman. Miss Rose Leclercq was the realisation 
of a worldly, cautious, and shrewd ladylike woman, and Mrs. Tree played 
with charming discrimination and piquancy the romantic Stella Darbisher. 
Miss Agnes Miller, a new comer, was fresh and girlish as Mabel Seabrook, 
and Mr. Frank Gilmore frank and manly as her hot-tempered but honest- 
hearted brother Harry. We are shortly to see ‘“‘ Captain Swift” in the 
evening bill. I hope it will be with the same cast, which could not possibly 
be improved. Cecil HowarbD. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


On the 16th of April Mrs. Edmund Russell appeared in the title é/e of 
“ Phédre,” of which an English version had been written for the occasion 
by Dr. A. W. Momerie ; and on the 2oth of the same month Mr. Edmund 
Russell played Ion in Talfourd’s tragedy of that name. I merely 
mention these two appearances at the Princess’s as a matter of record; of 
the capabilities of the two exponents the less said the better. 





“ His Last Stake” was only produced for one night. It is a highly im- 
probable sketch of a young gambler, who risks and loses everything until 
he is induced by hts opponent to stake his wife, coupled with the condition 
that, should he lose, he shall advise her to accept the winner as her future 
husband, and that the unfortunate gambler shall blow out his brains within 
twelve hours! The wife, in a fit of somnambulancy, enters the room where 
they have been playing, and commences throwing the dice, from which the 
husband discovers that they are loaded! Miss Florence West and Mr. 
Lewis Waller were excellent as the husband and wife. 


At the Criterion, on Tuesday afternoon, May 15, two new plays from the 
pen of Mr. J. M. Campbell were produced. ‘‘The Viper on the Hearth,” 
a one-act drama, tells of the endeavours of Hesketh Price to separate Ethel 
Lydyard from her lover George Heriot, with whom both the girls are in 
love, Ethel’s father favouring the addresses of the more wealthy John 
Baxendale for her hand. As is only right, Hesketh’s evil machinations 
are defeated and Baxendale proves himself a noble fellow, resigning his 
pretensions so soon as he learns the true state of Ethel’s heart. In this 
Miss Marie Hudspeth, Miss Annie Irish, and Mr. Fuller Mellish acted 
particularly well. “The Deputy,” farcical comedy, makes us laugh at 
the woes of a good-natured John Hercules Jones, himself a married man, 
who, to screen his brother-in-law, John Truelove, falls under the impu- 
tation of having committed bigamy and being the father of four bouncing 
children. There was the material for a considerable amount of fun in 
the idea, but the author had not availed himself fully of his opportunity. 
The burden of the play fell on Mr. E. M. Robson and Miss Kate 
Phillips, who acquitted themselves admirably, and had some valuable 
assistance from Mr. J. L. Shine, Mr. F. Thorne, and Miss Fanny Coleman. 
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Though at the time I write this th” 
weather is not all that could be desired 
for a/ fresco entertainments, we may, I 
think, hope for warm and_ sunnier 
weather, and then I can recommend 
every one to run down to the Crystal 
Palace and see Mr. Oscar Barrett’s 
open-air ballet of the fairy scenes from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” There 
shall be seen Oberon and Titania, with 


chievous yet winning Puck, with Peas- 
blossom, Moth, Cobweb and Mustard 





Seed, in dresses of exquisite tints and 
beauty ; whilst rabbits and little green 
frogs hop and skip, and dragon-flies dart 
here and there, and glow-worms sparkle 
amidst a lovely entourage of shrubs and 
thorny brakes and waterfalls. First we have the dis- 
pute of Oberon and Titania over the possession of the 
“Indian boy,” who finds a clever representative in tiny 
Miss Pardue, then the enchantment of the Queen, the 
dances that take place before the Court, the parade of 
the dragon-fly guard, the gambols of the nereids and 
wood nymphs, a ballet of rose-girdled fairies, and the 
final reconciliation of the King and Queen in an ex- 
quisite tableau. And not only all this, but “the most 
lamentable comedy” of ‘“Pyramus and Thisby” is 
enacted, and the love of Titania for Bottom, with 
his sleek smooth head and ass’s ears. I must par- 
ticularly mention the sprightliness and merry elfishness 
shown by Miss Annie Evans as Puck, and the grace of 
Louisa Loveday as Titania. Mr. F. Ayrton’s pantomime is very clever as 
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Bottom. Mr. Oscar Barrett has with much tact illustrated the fairy scenes 
of Shakespeare’s comedy. 
Madame Katti Lanner has 
arranged the graceful dances, 
which are skilfully executed 
by her pupils. The Crystal 
Palace management have 
spared no pains or expense to ///MW/ 
make the whole attractive, © 
and, thanks to Mr. Barrett’s © 
superintendence and_ well- 
selected music, have pro- 
duced one of the most charm- 
ing entertainments of the 
season. 





I am glad to find that my old friend Godfrey Turner is sufficiently re- 
covered to send me the following, which I feel sure will be read with interest 
as coming from his pen :—In a small square enclosure like a village pound, 
on the south-eastern spur of Primrose Hill, stands a fair young tree, 
querculine in its configuration, the juncture of its trunk and limbs show- 
ing that straight outward thrust from the body which, as Dr. Holmes 
suggests, has caused the oak to be chosen as the poetic symbol of strength 
—inasmuch as that way of holding forth the arms is precisely the most 
difficult to be long maintained—and querculine also as regards the foliage. 
Still those leaves are to the eye skilled in forestry not the leaves of the 
English oak. They are slender and drooping, much unlike those of the 
tree held sacred by our British predecessors, and indigenous beyond all 
question to our soil. Only within the last month have I learned the 
genesis of the tree they call “Shakespeare's Oak.” It is Turkish. 
On St. George’s Day, April 23, in the year 1864, Samuel Phelps, that 
honoured actor whose name is not unworthy of association with the name 
of the poet whose plays he so faithfully illustrated, signali-ed the tercentenary 
of Shakespeare’s birth by planting this tree. I was present at the pleas- 
ing ceremony, on a sunny day in “ the springtime of the year,” and heard 
the manly words spoken by Phelps, in the old familiar voice that had 
interpreted for the delight .and edification of my boyhood so many pas- 
sages of noble rhetoric. Paraphrasing a well-remembered speech, he 
augured the perpetuation of Shakespeare’s name through many generations 
by whom that spot would be held sacred, when the boughs then full of 
fresh young sap should be mossed with age, and the high top bald with dry 
antiquity. How it came to pass that a foreign and, above all, a Turkish 
instead of an English oak was preferred I cannot tell. To be sure this 
birthday of William Shakespeare was likewise the festival of the warrior Saint 
George of Cilicia or of Cappadocia, whom Edward the Third made patron 
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of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. George was by birth a Turk. 
That is, the Asiatic province in which he was born was governed as a 
Turkish Pashalik. This is the only reason I can imagine for the choice 
of an Ottoman oak on this occasion. Otherwise one might have sup- 
posed it rather more germane to the matter then in hand if a fair sapling 
from one of the woods remaining to mark the district once occupied by 
Shakespeare’s forest of Arden had been placed at the disposition of Mr. 
Phelps. Indigenous as I have said to Great Britain is the oak of Druidical 
groves, the forest oak lopped and felled by successive Danes and Saxons. 
But other oaks alien to the soil have taken to it kindly. The evergreen 
oak was brought hither from the south of Europe towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, and rather more than a hundred years later the scarlet 
oak crossed the Western Ocean from North America, It was followed in 
course of time—forty or fifty years, let us say—by the chestnut-leaved oak ; 
and somewhat before the middle of last century we got the Turkish oak, 
a specimen of which we may now see at the foot of Primrose Hill. 
George of Cappadocia or Cilicia, it matters not which, was a contractor 
for the supply of army provisions, and is said to have dealt largely in pork. 
Little, however, is really known about him. Nor does it appear that very 
much more is known of Shakespeare, scarcely ten ina hundred of whose 
countrymen are agreed upon the spelling of his name. He too, like his 
patron saint, the patron saint of all England, has been somehow associated 
with Bacon. 


s 


Miss May Woolgar Mellon’s dramatic performance, organised in aid 
of the North London Nursing Association, came off very successfully 
on May 31; St. George’s Hall being filled by an appreciative 
audience. “Lela’s Love Letter,” an original comedietta in one act, by 
John E. Soden and C. Alfred Ganthony, given for the first time, is a 
pretty idea, awkwardly handled by inexperienced authors. A girl faithful 
to her lover, who went out to seek his fortune in Australia, and who after 
a first letter, just as he was leaving England, has not written to her for 
four years. An old grandmother, her only relative, who being ruined is 
terribly anxious about the future of her darling. She tries to persuade 
Lela that her old lover, Tom, has forgotten her, is probably married by 
this time, for in his single letter he spoke of an American heiress having 
taken passage in the same steamer. Lela will not mistrust Tom ; yet, for 
the sake of providing a home for her dear grandmother, she is on the verge 
of accepting a suitor favoured by the old lady. Tom returns before it is 
too late, and, not being recognised, is at first mistaken for a purchaser for 
the house, and, hearing how matters stand, he becomes so in earnest. An 
act of heroism, while superintending the repairing of a railway line, has been 
the starting point of his fortune, and he is now a rich man. Some remarks 
of the old lady, and the fact that she has replaced his photograph 
in the frame opposite Lela’s by that of the other man, make him believe 
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that his love has been false to him. But when signing his name to the 
agreement for buying the house he is identified ; Lela reproaches him with 
this long silence. He had written, but the letters have not reached their 
‘destination until this very juncture, when they are suddenly found. And 
when he in his turn asks why that man’s portrait has taken the place of 
his, Lela draws it from her bosom, saying, ‘‘ Yours has a better place, I 
‘have it next my heart!” thus prettily ending the piece. The authors 
having a good subject, the scenes are unfortunately not well brought 
about. The old lady confiding all her family affairs to a perfect stranger 
is not natural. The incident of the letters being suddenly found in a slit 
in the hall floor, there being no letter-box, is dragged in most lamely, &c. 
Indeed, what might have been a good play, and may still be written up to 
‘be one, is not so in its present state. The acting which calls for special 


notice is that of Mrs. E. H. Brooke, who made a charmingly sweet old 
lady. 


“My Sweetheart” followed. Mr. Sidney Paget did well as Tony, as far 
.as acting went, but his voice is far too weak to be effective. Miss Ida 
Meller showed considerable dramatic power as the adventuress. The Tina 
of Miss May Woolgar Mellon is very good ; pretty and bright, mischievous 
-or tender, her acting was spirited, her dancing graceful and finished ; the 
young lady is to be congratulated. ‘The other performers taking part in 
the evening’s performance were Miss Beatrice Eton, Miss Edwina Brooke, 
Mr. Alfred Gray, Mr. Alfred Ganthony, Mr. Gerald Burgess, Mr. John L. 
Morgan, Mr. John Guppy, and little Ivy Glassby, a dear little mite. 


It is difficult to understand why a perfectly untrained amateur should 
-select such a part as Medea in which to make her first appearance before 
the public. Madame Du Barry, who had the hardihood to make her début 
in this character at the Olympic, on May 29, is a foreign lady, witha 
French name and a German accent. She is handsome, carries herself 
well, and some of her movements, especially those of her arms, are very 
graceful. In the softer and more pathetic portions of her part she was, for 
a novice, rather good, but of the fierce and barbaric side of Medea’s 
character she had no grasp. Still she has distinct aptitude for the stage, 
and after a year’s hard work of preparation, and a couple of years in the 
provinces, would make a valuable addition to the small number of actresses 
-capable of playing emotional parts. Mr. Macklin was an excellent Jason. 
Mr. Frank Rodney did all that could be done with the part of Orpheus, 
-and Mrs. Macklin made a correct but cold Creusa. 


On May 26 was produced, at the Kilburn Town Hall, a new and 
-original farcical comedy, by F. Freeth, B.A., entitled “The Banquet.” 
There is nothing original in the idea of a wife’s unreasonable distress and 
jealousy at her husband not preferring her company at home to the going 
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out to a banquet ; but the motive of a farce is of little moment if the 
treatment be good. Unfortunately Mr. Freeth’s notions of construction 
are nil ; with a collaborator possessing stage experience no doubt he might 
turn out some excellent work, for some of the scenes are very good indeed, 
smart in dialogue, and truly amusing ; but they give one the idea of having 
been written separately and then huddled together anyhow. There are 
many inconsistencies—for instance, the burning of a case of papers that 
leads up to nothing ; the great anxiety of one of the characters to provide 
an unwelcome visitor with a room*at an hotel, and when the guest suggests 
going of his own accord, doing everything in the world to prevent him, &c. 
However, by revising the construction, and condensing the three acts into 
two, there is the making of an amusing play in “ The Banquet.” The 
performance was under the direction of Mr. F.S. Hoblyn. The cast was a 
very good one, and deserves to be recorded for the capital acting: Mr. 
W. F. Hawtrey, Mr. J. C. Buckstone, Mr. J. B. Phillips, Mr. Walter 
Everard, Mr. Bassett Roe, Mr. F. Ellis, Mr. Charles Brooke, Miss Ethel 
Hope, Miss Adela Measor, Miss Charlotte Lucie. 


On Monday, June 18, “ Joseph’s Sweetheart” reached its rooth per- 
formance at the Vaudeville, and proves so attractive as to be likely to run 
for another hundred nights. It is preceded by Mr. Byatt’s charming piece, 
““The Brothers,” which should on no account be missed. When Miss 
Kate Rorke severs her long connection with the Vaudeville company, she 
will have no unworthy successor in Miss Winifred Emery (Mrs. Maude), 
Miss Kate Rorke joins Mr. Hare’s company for the opening of his new 
theatre, ‘‘ The Garrick.” 


There was another excellent performance of “ L’Arlesienne,” or “ The 
Love that Kills,” on Wednesday, June 20, at the Prince of Wales’s.. The 
play has undergone some alteration. L’Arlesienne, Miss Birdie Irving, is 
now seen dancing the farandole ; the character of Mother Renaud has been 
cut out, and in the final scene Federi throws himself from the platform as 
in Daudet’s work. The cast was for the most part the same, except that 
M. Marius was the Mitifio, and was a great accession, and pretty Miss 
Laura Granvill made a pleasing Pauline. Needless to say that Bizet’s 
exquisite music was perfectly rendered by Mr. Ivan Caryll’s well-trained 
and most capable orchestra. “ Dorothy” is as great an attraction as 
ever. 


Mr. Pinero’s clever play ‘‘ The Squire” was revived at the St. James’s 
on the. 16th, and proved a great success. Of the assumption of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Hare of their several parts there is no occasion to 
speak, further than that the latter’s representation of the “ Mad Parson” 
was beyond all praise. Mr. Mackintosh cleverly conveyed the cunning 
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and peculiarities of old Gunnion, but exaggerated them a trifle. Mr. 
Herbert Waring was impulsive and earnest as Gilbert Hythe, and con- 
trasted well with the cool man-of-the-world rather 4/asé manner of Lieu- 
tenant Thorndike. One of the most striking bits of character was that of 
Mr. E. Hendrie as Robjohns, junior ; it was a capital picture of the loutish 
rustic. Mr. Charles Burleigh failed as signally in representing the gipsy 
lad, Izod Haggerston, as Miss Rose Murray succeeded in portraying the 
strange mixture of good and evil in the Romany race. Miss Blanche 
Horlock was very pleasing as Felicity Gunnion, but I thought a little too 
polished for the daughter of such a father as old Gunnion. This will in 
all probability be the last of the revivals here. 





There have been several other productions during the past month to 
which I wished to call attention, but am compelled to hold them over. 
On the occasion of Mr. Arthur Roberts’ benefit at the Avenue, a skit by 
Mr. Frederick Bowyer, called “The Other Little Lord Fondleboy,” was 
principally noticeable for the very droll performance of Mr. Edwaid 
Righton, who cleverly burlesqued Miss Annie Hughes. ‘The Old Guard” 
is as attractive as ever at this theatre. 


Miss Marie Tempest, the charming cantatrice, whose portrait appears 
in this number, was educated at a convent in Belgium, and commenced 
her musical education there, continued it in Paris, and subsequently at 
the Royal Academy of Music, where she took the bronze, silver, and 
gold medals, and considers herself deeply indebted to the tuition of Signor 
Manuel Garcia. As a singer at the Philharmonic and Saturday Afternoon 
Concerts, the subject of our notice was known as Miss Etherington. Miss 
Tempest first appeared on the lyric stage as Famietta in “ Boccaccio” at 
the Comedy, and next in “‘ The Fay of Fire” at the Opéra Comique with 
pronounced success. Since February, 1887, she has played the principal 
part in “ Dorothy,” and is under a long engagement to Mr. H. J. Leslie. 
Miss Marie Tempest will be the prima-donna at the Lyric Theatre now 
being erected for her present manager in the Shaftesbury Avenue, and 
which is to be opened in October. 


Since the last issue of THz THEATRE death has been sadly busy in the 
dramatic world. On May 26 Mrs. Chippendale calmly passed away after 
a very short illness. It was in 1855 that the deceased actress first made 
her appearance on the stage, and was for some time known as Miss 
Seaman. In 1863 as Miss Snowdon she made her London début as Mrs. 
Malaprop at the Haymarket, was married to Mr. Chippendale in 1866, 
and remained a member of the late J. B. Buckstone’s company till 1374. 
In 1875 she joined the Court Theatre, and in 1878 was engaged by Mr. 
Henry Irving. Mrs. Chippendale then toured in Australia, again joined 
the Lyceum Company, went with it to America, and returned to succeed 
Mrs, Stirling as Martha in “ Faust.” As a comedy actress, in some parts 
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Mrs. Chippendale was almost unrivalled, and will long be remembered with 
respect and esteem and admiration for her talents. Another old and’ 
favourite actor, well known to a past generation of playgoers, left us om 
Sunday morning, June 17.. Born 1813, Mr. William Creswick had exceeded) 
the allotted threescore years and ten, out of which lengthened space for 
more than fifty years he had been known to London audiences, having 
first appeared at the old Queen’s Theatre in 1835, and taken leave of the 
public, at Drury Lane, in October, 1885. He will be best remembered for 
his association with Mr. S. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, and with Mr, Shepherd 
at the Surrey Theatre, with whom he was partner in the management. He 
was also a great favourite at Drury Lane and the Standard in Shakespearian. 
characters, and during his long life established a sound reputation in the 
United States, Canada, and our Australian colonies. Mr. Frederick 
Mortimer Vokes died on June 3, 1888. Member of a clever family, he 
made his appearance when only eight years of age at the Surrey, but will 
be best remembered for his wonderful dancing and agility in such pieces as. 
“Fun ina Fog,” “ Belles of the Kitchen,” &c.. He was born in January, 
1846, and was consequently little over forty-two years of age when he died. 
Miss Hilda Hilton, who was for a short time manageress of the Royalty and 


Opéra: Comique Theatres, has also lately died at Florence, in the thirty- 
fifth year of her age. 


We have as usual had a great many matineés during the past month. 
Some of the pieces are already noticed. The others I must dismiss with a 
few lines. “Broken Hearts,” W. S. Gilbert’s exquisite fairy play, was 
chiefly noticeable when given at the Savoy on June 4 for the steady advance 
that Miss Julia Neilson is making in her profession. Though not all that 
could be desired’ as the Lady Hilda, her reading of the character was 
more than acceptable. Mr. Lewis Waller was a picturesque Prince Florian, 
and Mr. Richard Temple was much applauded for his rendering of that 
‘most difficult of parts, Mousta, the deformed dwarf. 


On June 6, “ Handsome is that Handsome Does,” a four-act comedy by 
C. J. Ribton Turner, was tried at the Vaudeville. This would make an 
excellent theme for a comic opera. It turns on the fortunes of Count 
Heidegger, who, though perhaps the ugliest man that ever breathed, by his 
chivalry, wit, and engaging manners contrived to win the heart of one of 
_the beauties of the court, and triumph over a young and handsome rival. 
_Mr. Henry Neville was exactly, suited for the character of Count Heidegger, 
‘which he invested with that romance and é/an that were necessary to make 
such an ill-favoured featured being attractive. Miss Kate Vaughan was a 
charming Lady Goldfinch, Miss Sophie Larkin most amusing as the prim 
but amorous Lady Araminta Fitz-Howard, and Mr. Frederick Thorne 
clever as the obtuse Narcissus Greengaby. 
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The Alhambra management has surpassed any former production in 
‘* Antiope,” the new ballet now running at this celebrated house. Nothing. 
more magnificent has certainly ever been seen here, and Signor Casati, 
the inventor and arranger, has given us more of a comprehensible story 
than is usual in this form of entertainment. Queen Orizia, incensed at 
her sister Antiope being preferred to her by her lover, Prince Tesco, 
declares war against him, and this gives the opportunity for a review of 
her Amazonian guards, an array of martial beauty, her defeat and capture, 
the reconciliation of the sisters, and the dances and féstivities that take 
place on the marriage of Antiope with Tesco. There is the charm of 
novelty as well as of grace in the various figures of the superb ballets, 
which are executed with the utmost skill and precision by Signorina 
Bessone and Mdlles. Cossio, Marie, and Cormani, and the corps de ballet, 
now perhaps one of the best in the world. The dresses and costumes. 
are beautiful beyond description, and reflect the highest credit on Mons. 
and Mdme. Alias, who have carried out the designs of Wilhelm. Mr. 


Ryan has painted some exquisite scenery, and Mons. Jacobi’s music is a 
chef @’euvre in composition. 


“Baby, or a Slight Mistake,” a farcical comedy by Walton Hooke, was. 
principally noticeable for the naiveté and archness which Miss Bertha Dawes. 
displayed in the name r6/, in which character she has to take upon herself 
the consequences of some former imprudences and flirtations of a sister 
who has assumed her pet name. There were one or two rather funny 
scenes, but taken as a whole Mr. Hooke’s play only shows promise of better 
work in the future, this being I believe his first attempt. 


As we shall in a few days see “ The Paper Chase” again at Toole’s. 
Theatre, a notice of it will be deferred till its reproduction. It need only 
be said that it proved very amusing at the Strand on June 9g, and that Mr. 


Lionel Brough, who will resume the character of Mr. Busby, kept the house- 
in a roar. 





Mr. Kirwan gave the last of his recitals this season at the Steinway Hall’ 
on Friday evening, June 22. The programme, as usual, was well selected, 
and Mrs. Cunnah’s musical accompaniments effective. Of the more 
dramatic pieces given, Mr. Kirwan was heard to greatest advantage in Lord 
Macaulay: ‘“‘ Virginia” and Jean Ingelow’s “ High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire. | Cromwell,” a dramatic fragment, by Mr. Alfred C. Calmour, 
was not done justice to by the reciter, who was not quite perfect in the 
lines. These showed considerable power, and represent the taunting by 
the Protector on the divine right of kings, and the defence by Charles I. of his 
royal prerogatives, Mr. Kirwan shines most in humorous pieces. His recita 
tion in French of “ Un Monsieur qui n’aime rien” was really admirable, and 
there was a fund of drollery in “Hiawatha Photographing” and “ Aunt 
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Elizabeth’s Adventure,” given by special desire. The various numbers. 
were listened to with marked attention and pleasure by a very fashionable 
audience, and there is no doubt that Mr. Kirwan is steadily establishing 
himself as a public favourite. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from May 24 
to June 20, 1888 :— 


May 24. 


” 


25. 
26. 
26. 
28.* 
28. 
29.* 
31. 


31. 


June 2.* 


(Revivals are marked thus*) 


“ Midnight,” or ‘‘ The Wood Carver of Bruges,” original romantic 
play in four acts and nine tableaux, written by James W. 
Furrell, and adapted by the author and Eugene C. Stafford. 
Matinée. Princess’s. 

“The Big Blue Bowl,” Japanese fantasy in one flutter, by Frank 
Castles. St. George’s Hall. 

‘“‘A Compromising Case,” comedietta, adapted by Mrs. T. E 
Smale from the French. Haymarket. 

The Banquet,” original farcical comedy in three acts, by F. 
Freeth. ‘Town Hall, Kilburn. 

* Brothers,” one-act p!ay, by Henry Byatt. Vaudeville. 

‘“A Woman’s Vengeance,” new drama in five acts, by Frank 
Harvey. Standard. 

“Medea,” Legouvé’s tragedy in three acts. Matinée. Olympic. 

“The Taming of the Shrew,” arrangement by Augustus Daly of 
Shakespeare’s comedy. Gaiety. 

“In the Old Time,” new play in four acts, by Walter Frith. 
Matinée. St. James’s. 

“Lela’s Love Letters,” original comedietta by John E. Soden 
and Alfred Ganthony. St. George’s Hall. 

“Masks and Faces,” comedy, by Charles Reade and Tom 
Taylor. Opéra Comique. 

“ Broken Hearts.” W. S. Gilbert’s fairy play. Matinée. Savoy. 

“The Scarlet Letter,” romantic drama in five acts, by Stephen 
Coleridge and Norman Forbes, founded on Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s famous work. Royalty. 

“‘ The Fugitive,” four-act drama, by Tom Craven. Surrey. 

“The Scarlet Letter,” play by Alec Nelson, with an original 
prologue by Charles Charrington, founded on Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s story. Matinée. Olympic. 

‘* Blackberries,” . one-act . comedy-drama, by Mark Melford. 
Strand. 

“ Handsome is that Handsome Does,” new comedy in four acts, 
by C. J. Ribton-Turner. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

** Baby, or a Slight Mistake,” original farcical comedy in three 
acts, by Walton Hook. Matinée. Vaudeville. 
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June 7.* “The Mikado,” comic opera, by Gilbert and Sullivan. Savoy. 


” 


» 


» 


»” 


% 


” 


” 


8. 


9. 


It. 
12. 


16.* 
18. 
18. 
19.* 
20. 
20. 
20. 


20.* 


18. 
18. 


18. 


“Clara Vere de Vere,” original four-act play, by Campbell Rae- 
Brown. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

“The Paper Chase,” three-act comedy, by Charles Thomas, 
Matinée. Strand. 

“True Colours,” one-act comedy, by J. P. Hurst. Globe. 

“ Kleptomania,” original farce in three acts, by Mark Melford, 
Matinée. Strand. 

“The Squire,” original play in three acts, by A. W. Pinero, 
St. James’s. ‘ 

“Wood Barrow Farm,” new and original three-act play, by 
Jerome K. Jerome. Matinée. Comedy. 

“The Other Little Lord Fondléeboy,” travestie, by Mr. Frederick 
Bowyer. Matinée. Avenue. 

“ Another Matinée,” comedietta, by F. Castris. Matinée. 
Vaudeville. 

“ Captain Swift,” new and original four-act play, by C. Haddon 
Chambers. Matinée. Haymarket. 

“Laura” or “Love’s Enchantment,” new three-act comedy 
(author’s name not disclosed). Matinée. Novelty. 

“The Wrong Envelope,” new comedietta, by Mrs. Edith E. 
Cuthell. Matinée. Novelty. 

“ L’Arlesienne,” or “The Love that Kills,” poetical fancy by 
Jocelyn Brandon. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 


In the Provinces, from May 11 to June 18, 1888. 


“A Merry Sell,” operetta, by W. Sallenger. R.A. Theatre, 
Woolwich. 

“The Lion and the Mouse,” original drama, by Will Clement. 
T.R., Woolwich. 

“The Kidnapper,” farcical comedy in three acts, by H. Graham. 
Greenwich Lecture Hall. 

“For the Sake of a Name,” by F. Pilmore and John Holland, 
founded on the novel “From Gloom to Sunshine.” Swiss 
Gardens, Shoreham. 


‘Three Keys,” new four-act drama by H. C. Hiller. St. James’s 
Theatre, Manchester. 


“ Light o’ Day,” comedy drama by Brian McCullough. Gaiety, 
Burnley. 

“In the King’s Name,” romantic drama, by Foster Courtenay. 
T.R., Eastbourne. 

“La Serenata,” comic opera, libretto by Luke McHale, music 


by James Butchelder and Oliver Gaggs. Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester. 








-May 22 


» 24- 


» 3° 


* 
1» 3 


June 1. 


oo £m 
” 4. 
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* 
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PARIS, 
(From May 15 to June 13, 1888.) 


“ Rolla,” ballet in two acts and five tableaux, by M. Manzotti, 
with musical accompaniments by M. Angeli. Eden. 

“La Clientéle,” lever de rideau in one act, by M. de Launay. 
Palais Royal. ; 

“Le Dragon de la Reine,” comic opera in three acts by MM. 
F. Beauvallet and P. Descourcelle, music by M. Leopold 
Wenzel. Gaité. , 

‘Les Cinq Francs d’un Bourgeois de Paris,” vaudeville in five 
acts, by MM. Dunan-Mousseux and Jules Pélissié. Cluny. 

‘La Mission de Jeanne d’Arc,” drama in five acts, in verse, by 
the late Jullien Dallitres. Ambigu. 

‘“‘ Skobeloff,” Russian military pantomine in three tableaux, 
music by M, G. Wittmann. Hippodrome. 

“‘ L’Ombre,” opera in three acts, by Flotow. Opéra Comique. 

“‘ La Forge de Saint-Claire,” drama in five acts and six tableaux, 
by M. Louis Figuier. Ambigu. 

‘Coquin de Printemps,” farce in three acts and five tableaux, 
by MM. Jaime and Duval. Folies Dramatiques, 
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